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ABSTRACT 


The  behavior  of  captives  is  in  large  measure  dependent 
upon  their  conceptions  of  what  social  roles  are  appropriate 
to  the  unfamiliar  situations  they  encounter.  Tho^e  situa¬ 
tions  are  also  shaped  in  important  way*  by  cultural  conceptions 
of  the  captor  regarding  the  status  of  his  captives.  The 
present  report  reviews  some  of  the  historical  and  traditional 
elements  of  t.ne  c-.:* turea  of  captor  snd  captives  '.hat  have 
important  direct  effects  on  these  role  conceptions.  Some 
possible  implications  of  the  discussion  for  the  training 
of  armed  forces  personnel  for  the  event  of  capture  are 
indicated.  Tha  report  ras  prepared  as  part  of  a  oritioal 
review  oi  -tuiiCc  of  prisoners  of  war,  concentration  camp 
prisoners,  and  political  prisoners.  The  study  examined  the 
relevance  of  this  literature  for  the  social  soienoes.  The 
emphasis  in  the  present  report,  as  in  the  larger  study,  was 
on  work'  sealing  with  the  Korean  War. 
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CULTURAL  HCD3T.C.  OP  CAPTIVITY  RELATI  VJiiHIPS 


Introduction 

The  present  report  is  one  of  the  preliminary  papers  prepared  as 
part  of  a  larger  study  being  conducted  by  the  writer  in  collaboration  wi*\ 
Edgar  H.  Sohein  to  examine  the  relevance  fcr  the  social  sciences  of 
knowledge  developed  through  the  study  of  stressful  capti-'ity  situations. 
For  this  objective,  a  critical  review  was  ’e  of  the  literature  on 
prisoners  of  war,  concentration  camp  prisoners,  and  political  prisoners. 
The  foous  was  on  studies  relating  to  American  personnel  captured  during 
the  Korean  7/ar,  but  studies  of  this  historical  case  ware  considered  in 
relation  to  broader  literature  that  exists  on  the  subject  of  captivity-. 

An  outline  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  and  inte¬ 
grating  this  body  of  knowledge.  It  is  being  used  in  the  preparation  of 
a  volume  that  wil.l  discuss  the  present  and  potential  contributions  to 
the  social  so*  .i.ues  of  this  body  of  knowledge.  The  organisation  of  the 
volume  in  preparation  is  presented  in  another  report  of  the  present  study i 
(A.  D.  Biderman  and  E.  H.  Sohein,  The  relevance  for  the  social  aciengee 
of  knowledge  derived  from  studies  of  stressful  captivity.  BSSH  Research 
Report  339-2 ;  aFOSH-454.  March  1961).  It  will  include  extensive  reprinted 
selections  from  this  body  of  literature  with  an  evaluative  and  interpre¬ 
tive  discussion  by  the  editors. 

'Che  first  topio  approached  by  the  study  was  the  ways  in  which 
the  behavior  of  captives  is  influenoed  by  tro-existing  cultural  mods  Is  of 
oaptivlty  relationships.  Tbs  present  report  represents  preliminary 
efforts  by  the  writer  to  examine  3ome  of  the  _>r  historical  and 
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traditional  conceptions  that  havo  contributed  to  prevalent  definltiona 
of  prisoner  roles.  It  is  based  upon  a  trial  ef't  rt  toward  determining 
the  balance  between  original  discussion  and  reprinted  literature  exoerpts 
that  would  be  most  useful  for  treating  this  particular  topic  in  the 
volume  in  preparation.  Because  this  particular  topic  haa  been  developed 
in  greater  detail  in  the  preliminary  work  than  car  feauibly  be  employed 
in  the  final  volumo,  this  separate  report  has  been  prepared.  The 
excerpts  from  the  literature  thr.t  are  contemplated  for  uae  in  the  final 
work  havo  not  baan  incorporated  in  this  repoi  with  the  exception  of 
selections  on  "The  Social  Types  of  War"  by  Hans  Speier  and  on  Chinees 
Communist  prison*  .•  of~-mr  doctrine.  These  letter  ‘s1 notions  were 
included  as  illustrative  of  oortain  problems  involved  in  the  devolcptsent 
of  the  larger  work  regarding  which  the  writer  desired  suggestions  and 
because  of  their  relevance  to  the  concluding  statement  of  this  report. 
This  statement  hes  been  added  to  indicate  a  relevance  of  the  report 
to  military  •  ji.'  .as. 

Par  nti.etical  numbered  bibliographic  references  in  the  present 
report  refer  to  the  bibliography  for  the  entiro  study,  published 
separately  asi  A.  D.  Biderm on,  Barbara  3.  Heller  and  Paula  Epstein, 


Report  339-1 ,  February  I96I. 
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1.  Cultural  Models  and  Captivity  Roles. 

To  the  extant  Chat  there  is  a  central  concept  in  the  Approach  of 
the  present  study  to  the  subject  of  captivity,  it  is  that  of  the  role 
of  the  oaptlve.  The  cultural  models  of  captivity  relationships  of  the 
societies  from  which  captors  and  captives  derive  are  basic  determinants 
of  captive  roles.  These  definitions  have  evolved  historically  and  are 
embodied  in  the  speech,  the  literature,  the  law,  and  the  folklore  of 
societies. 


2.  Legal  and  Humanitarian  Concepts 

For  understanding  the  role  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  essential  to 
review  tho  manner  1  v.\..ch  concepts  of  the  prisoner  of- war,  specifically, 

and  of  the  oaptive ,  generally,  have  evolved  in  the  culture  of  modern 
nations. 


A  major  casualty  of  modern  warfare  has  been  the  "Idea  of  Progress." 
The  sublime  fc.ith  of  recent  centuries  that  mankind  was  moving  steadily 
toward  a  more  perfect.  and  humane  civilisation  is  not  dead,  but  it 
has  been  shaken  badly  by  recent  events. 

It  is  not  long  ago  that  writers  on  the  history  of  prisoner-  of 
war  could  view  the  past  as  a  record  of  the  progressiva  evolution  of  more 
enlightened  .-a  humane  concepts  of  the  status  of  the  war  prisoner. 

Spaighf  (269),  writing  at  the  close  of  the  first  World  -.7ar,  commented  on 
the  ivi'.ilts  0^  the  sentence  in  Article  IV  01'  the  ”c  *i»d  Hague  Convention 


on  war  prisoners,  which  demanded  "They  must  be  humanely  treated"* 


...[It]  reminds  one  of  "old,  unhappy  far-off  thirgs  and  baitles 
long  ago."  It  calls  up  a  picture  of  the  cruelty,  torture, 
slavery,  which  were  the  1 ot  of  tho  unfortunate  captive  in  the 
wars  of  the  good  old  days.  One  may  almost  hear  in  A i.  the 
clank  of  the  chain  and  the  swish  of  t1'  thong.  In  nothing 
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in  tit*  treatment  ef  prisoners  of  war.  One  need  not  go  back  to 
the  tin*  when  prisoners  were  enslaved  to  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  change.  A  hundred  yearn  ego,  England,  while  she 
prayed  in  her  national  Liturgy  for  "all  prisoners  and  cap¬ 
tives",  had  no  compunction  about  confining  the  French  prisoners 
of  war  in  noirss*  hulks  and  feeding  thorn  on  weevily  biscuit, 
salt  junk  *nd  jury  rum,  whie’i  sowed  the  seed  for  a  plentiful 
harveet  of  .'.curvy,  dysentery  and  typhus.  Today  the  prisoner 
of  war  ie  a  spoilt  darling;  he  is  treated  with  a  solicitude 
for  hie  wants  and  feelings  which  borders  on  sentimentalism. 

I*  is  better  trnated  than  the  modern  criminal,  who  ie  infinitely 
better  off,  under  the  modern  prison  system,  than  a  soldier  on 
e  campaign.  Under  preaent-day  conditions,  captivity  —  such 
captivity  as  that  of  the  Boers  in  Ceylon  and  Bermuda  and  of  the 
Russians  in  Japan  —  is  no  sad  sojou.  by  the  w-xters  of  Babylon; 
it  is  usually  a  halcyon  time,  a  pleasant  experience  to  be 
nursed  fonalj  in  the  memory,  a  kind  of  inexpensive  rest-cure 
after  the  wearisome  turmoil  of  fighting.  The  wonder  is  that 
any  soldiers  fight  at  all;  that  they  do  so,  instead  of  gi  -ing 
themselves  .p  as  prisoners,  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  spirit 
and  ;he  discipline  of  modern  armies. 

3.  Evolutionary  Fe-aptctives 

To  recap wure  the  scholar's  view  of  prisoner-of-war  problems 

before  tney  we-e  disturbed  by  the  events  of  the  second  .'/or Id  .Var,  any 

of  the  major  -p*d..a  articles  of  the  period  serve  excellently. 

TrimMe  (?Ma),  writing  :.n  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences, 

is  represents live.  The  humaneness  of  prisoner  treatment  is  the  central 

organizing  concept  of  his  discussion.  3*  traces  e  development  from 

Roman  times  in  which  ;h*  prevalent  practice  changed  successively  from 

-  extermination  to  enslavement  to  ransom  to  exchange  and  parol*.  The 

final  development  of  what  three  decades  ajn  he  could  call  the  "modern 

view"  is  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Ucibeequieu  end  Rousseau. 

Tli*  former**  Esprit  dec  lots  (Book  XV,  ch.25,  asserted!  "IVar  givea 

no  othev  right  over  prisoners  thar.  to  disabl.  them  frotr  doing  any 

further  harm  by  securing  their  p*_-aoas. 
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Rousseau  amplified  this  doctrine  in  Contrat  social  (Boole  X, 
ch,  4)  t  "War  is  a  relation  between  state  and  state  in  which  individual:, 
are  enemies  only  accidentally. "  They  can  be  killed  while  they  are 
bearing  arms,  according  to  Rousseau,  "...but  as  soon  as  they  lay  them 
down  and  surrender ...  they  be  coma  once  more  merely  men  whose  life  no 
one  has  any  right  to  take." 

These  views  became  increasingly  in  Tporated  md  elaborated  in 
legal  theory  and  in  agreements  between  nations,  beginning  in  1785  with 
a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia.  Bath  in  this  beginning 
and  in  the  subsequent  attempt  at  codification  by  Prannia  Liefcer  at  the 
direction,  of  President  Lincoln,  the  United  States  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  development  of  humanitarian  legal  doctrine  concerning 
prisoners  and  .nternees.  A  series  of  international  conventions  embodied 
developing  ver-io-v  of  these  doctrines.  These  were  formulated  by  confer¬ 
ences  at  Prusuals,  1  £ 7 -1 »  The  Hague,  1399  and  1907,  Copenhagen,  1917, 
and  Geneva ,  192?  and  1949.  (jjfl. ) 

The  major  principles  of  these  agreements  were  aa  follows: 

a.  the  prisoner  ws.e  defined  ae  in  the  power  of  the  government 
which  held  h.ui,  rather  than  of  the  individuals  who  were  hia  immediate 
captor . 

b.  the  captor  government  was  responsible  lor  the  safety,  humane 
treatment,  food,  quarters,  clothing,  etc.,  with  the  standards  of  well¬ 
being  cl  the  captor  nation's  era  troopn  bei.^g  the  maaewe  of  adequacy 
of  provisions . 

,.o.  t!  »  prisoners  were  to  be  insulates,  ("quarantined"  in  the 
w-jrdo  of  Prugh,  23 1)  from  participation  in  the  war,  by  guarantee*  against 
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their  exploitation  by  the  captor  for  war-related  functions,  and  by 
the  detention  of  prisoners  or  thoir  parole  under  obligation  not  to 
reassume  arms.  The  prisoners  also  wore  assigned  certain  duties  to  the 
captor,  including  providing  true  identification  of  themselves  and 
their  rank  (ago  being  added  by  the  1949  Convention)  and  to  abide  by 
laws  and  rules  for  their  detention  established  by  the  captor  power. 

dome  ambiguity  remained  in  the  a :c.s  of  the  assumed  patriotic 
duty  and  motivation  of  the  captive.  Two  mu  lor  areas  of  continuing 
conflict  were  recognized.  The  first  wa s  the  prisoner's  obligation  to 
escape  and  ret,.*..  h'  s  on  forces  if  he  could,  "his  right  was  recog- 
nized,  and  the  punishment  for  re-captured  escapees  was  resinc  wed  by 
these  agreements.  The  agreements  also  recognized  that  a  similar  game 
would  be  played  in  the  area  of  interrogating  prisoners  for  military 
information.  It  was  regarded  e  unrealistic  to  attempt  to  prohibit  the 
captor  fre  •».. , f. cuing  prisoners  for  intelligence  purposes,  but  all 
forme  of  "mental  and  physical"  (320)  duress  to  elicit  intelligence 
information  were  forbidden. 

In  recounting  the  hiitory  of  actual  prisoner  practices,  the 
articles  e-d  books  during  v,ne  century  which  saw  the  development  and 
acceptance  of  tnese  legal  doctrines  were  largely  records  of  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  practice  from  these  theories.  i.blic  attitudes  'oward  the  enemy 
of  the  moment  in  almost  all  wars  were  not  as  benign  as  they  were  to 
the  symbols  of  humanity  that  were  considered  in  formulating  these 
international  doctrines.  The  urgencies,  disorganization,  .shortages, 
and  emotion*--  of  warfare  made  deviations  iho  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception,  even  when  governme- cs  felt  that  both  morality  and  self- 
interest  urged  abiding  by  the  legal  doctrines. 
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'Yith  the  possible  exception  of  Japanese  treatment  of  Russian 
prisoners  during  the  Russo-Japanese  Var,  which  was  long  regarded  as 
a  demonstration  of  the  practicality  of  the  humanitarian  doctrine  (269) . 
the  international  agreements  functioned  as  ideal  models  that  could 
only  remotely  be  achieved  in  practice. 

4.  oociological  Types  of  Yar  and  Prisoner  Treatment 

Two  typos  of  factor,  account  i'er  ■‘uo  extent  and  nature  of  the 
deviations  from  humanitarian  practice  that  characterized  prisoner  treat¬ 
ment  in  recent  warfare.  r.e  of  these  is,  essentially,  the  fortunes  of 
war;  the  relatively  unpredic *  able  outcomes  of  -he  applications  of 
strategies  and  lesources  in  conflict  that  determined  how  many  prisoners 
were  taken  by  r  particular  power  at  a  particular  time  end  plaoe.  In 
most  of  th<-  ex  reme  situations  thal  have  occurred,  the  severities  of 
climate,  the  lack  of  logistical  preparation  and  resources,  and  the 
disorgani.  1.10.,  supplies  by  highly  mobile  or  destructive  combat 
conditions  have  had  a  greater  role  than  the  malevolence  of  the  cap¬ 
turing  troops  or  government .  .^ore  oanevolent  intents  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  might  have  tremendously  ameliorated  but  would  not  have  entire¬ 
ly  precl  "  ed  conditions  such  as  occurred  during  the  U.  S.  Civil  War 
(IRQ.  132) ,  during  ’he  .Vo rid  ".'ar  IT  in  southeast  Asia  (308.  33l) .  or 
at  otalingrad  (422). 

This  matter  of  intent  is  a  vital  factor,  however.  A  possibly 
broader  way  of  considering  it  is  in  terms  of  how  the  captor  '’efines 
the  prisoners  he  captures  and  the  determinants  of  his  conceptiona  of 
what  activities  toward  his  prisoners  art-  -.ppropriate .  While  peculiar 
features  of  the  national  culture  of  the  capturing  country  aocount  for 
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■tone  of  these  conceptions,  much  of  them  follow  from  the  particular  soci¬ 
ological  type  of  war  that  is  taking  place.  Speier*  hac  presented  a  typ¬ 
ology  of  social  types  of  war  in  which  he  suggests  that  major  varying 
features  of  warfare  can  he  distinguished  according  to  the  social  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy. 

Rarely  has  a  war  accorded  with  any  degree  of  completeness  to  one 
or  another  of  the  ideal  types  of  Speier's  tvoclogy.  How  close  the  nature 
of  the  social  conflict  and  the  objectives  wert  to  Speier's  models,  hoir* 
ever,  has  been  an  important  determinant  of  the  conception  of  the  enemy 
and  the  general  o.rBnt<  tier,  to  prisoner  treatment  during  that  war. 

The  factors  considered  by  Speier  seem  to  have  played  a  mure  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  prisoner  treatment  than  the  particular  codifications  of 
principles  that  werj  accepted  features  of  international  law  at  the  time. 
The  logs!  doctrines  themselves  involved  the  application  of  the  ideologies 
of  what  Speis  cc'.Is  "agonistic"  war  to  a  conceptual  model  of  the  nature 
of  conflict  cl  os  u  lo  Speier's  "instrumental"  type. 


*  H.  Speier.  "The  Social  Types  of  7/ar,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

Jan.,  1941,  ££.,  445“454. 
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-Tb«  Social.  Types  of  V7ar» 
by  Hina  Speiar 


The  three  pure  types  of  war  may  be  called  absolute  war,  instru¬ 
mental  war,  and  agonistic  fighting...* 

Absolute  war  may  be  characterized,  negatively,  by  the  absenoe 
of  any  restrictions  and  regulations  imposed  upon  violence, 
treachery,  and  frightfulness.  In  absolute  war  the  enemy  is 
not  an  obstaolo  to  the  attainment  of  values  which  ho  oontro'.s. 
Absolute  war  is  not  waged  in  order  to  effect  a  change  of  the 
enemy's  mode  of  life)  nor  is  it  wagea  in  order  cc  conclude 
peace  with  the  vanquished  foe.  Peace  terminating  an  absolute 
war  is  established  without  the  enemy.  The  opponent  is  an 
existential  enemy.  Abac luce  war  is  wa^ed  in  order  to  annihi¬ 
late  him. 

The  absolute  enemy  is  not  a  subject  of  predatory  interest' 
but  rath*’-  <%  s.ynbol  of  strangeness,  evil,  and  danger  to  the 
community  sb  a  whole.  Hie  existanos  disturbs  the  order  of 
life  in  the  sr.nss  in  which  order  is  understood  and  sxperloO’  9-1 
in  the  in-group.  His  customs  are  scandal oue,  his  rites  sacri¬ 
legious.  His  laws  are  incomprehensible,  so  that  he  appeoru 
to  be  lawlest .  His  gods  are  false  idols.  Strangs  dress  and 
manners,  unfimiliar  weapons,  and  possibly  even  his  physical 
appearance  a.-cnbolize  the  utter  danger  to  which  the  in-group 
ie  exposed  by  an  attack  from  the  out-group  or  the  provooation 
to  att-  k  -V'-h  the  out-group  constitutes.  The  reproach  of 
perfi  acrvuil*  aud  atrocious  conduct  in  war  are  easily 

incurred  under  these  circumstances,  and  the  answer  is  given 
in  bind,  ‘■’iijg  to  the  abzence  of  any  cultural  bonds,  of 
social  homogeneity,  or  ol'  common  interests  uniting  the  bel¬ 
ligerents,  despite  their  conflict,  war  1b  waged  without  a 
sense  of  mutual  obligatioi.  Instead,  all  available  means  of 
▼iolenae,  treachery,  and  terror  are  applied  without  scruples. 
Absolute  war  is  war  without  rules,  war  in  which  the  enemies 
do  nr*  belong  to  one  manki.nd  but  represent  different  kinds  of 
men,  as  it  were,  or  regard  each  other  indeed  as  animals.  For, 
in  the  extreme  case,  fighting  1b  farooioua  not  merely  because 
of  moral  indignation  or  religious  fanaticism  hut  because  of 
the  elementary  feelings  of  disgust-  «nd  horror. 

The  hiatorical  types  of  war  in  which  restrictions  tend  to  dis¬ 
appear  from  warfare  are,  above  all,  wars  against  "barbarians,” 
"savages,"  and  "infidels."  In  the  *.sxs  of  the  Greeks  against 
barbarians  rules  reorganized  in  ir.tri-Hellenio  wars  did  wot 
apply.  Similarly,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  use  of  woaponc  pro¬ 
hibited  in  wars  among  Christians  was  allowed  in  fighting  the 
Mohamnrdana.  "The  Christian  knight  3-  ..iade  to  forget  all  honor 


•  Copyright  1941  by  xne  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  reprinted 
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and  justice  in  the  presence  of  his  pagan  enemias.  Ha  takes 
an  unfair  advantage  in  tattle;  he  kills  the  wounded  and  help¬ 
less;  h9  spares  only  those  who.  as  they  surrender,  cry,  'Bap¬ 
tism!  Baptism!'  He  needlessly  tortures  and  maims  spies.  His 
ideal  hero  takes  no  prisoner,  he  exalts  Christianity  1 piti¬ 
lessly  exterminating  all  opponents." 

Nor  is  the  distinction  between  absolute  and  limited  war  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  social  definition  of  the  oneny  a  peculiar  trait  of 
T/estern  civilization.  It  exists  in  man;'  cultures,  even  among 
primitive  tribes.  "Among  the  Australians  unrestrictod  war  is 
waged  only  against  totally  foreign  tribes  which  live  far  off 
and  of  which  one  hears  very  seldom.  The  words  u«.sd  to  denote 
these  tribes  must  be  rendered  ir.  our  language  ns  'savages'  and 
'barbarians.'* 

The  wars  in  modern  times  that  can  be  compared  to  those  waged 
against  infidels  have  been  called  "ideological"  wars.  They 
are  fought  in  the  name  of  political  beliefs  sc  dear  to  the 
belligerence  that  they  arouee  a  crusading  spirit.  '.Then  polit¬ 
ical  passion  reaches  the  intensity  of  religious  seal,  the  foe 
becomes  an  "absolute  enemy." 

Ideological  wars  between  nations  can  be  called  international 
civil  wars  when  the  ideologies  are  orisntsd  toward  class 
goals ....  The  particular  ferocity  of  civil  wars  is  due  partly 
to  tho  oa me  cause,  partly  to  the  intense  hate  characteristic 
of  civil  war 

Apart  ••'»!*  wan.  ugainst  oarbarian3  and  savages,  religious, 
civil,  av.d  ideological  "tars,  partisan  wars  also  tend  to 
approach  the  tyre  of  absolute  war,  especially  when  inferiority 
in  man  p07">r;  equipment,  and  organization  are  combined  with 
an  intense  desire  for  liberation  from  the  military  superior 
conqueror .... 

Finally,  colonial  campaign  often  assume  the  character  of 
absolute  war  because  the  ’  savage"  is  defined  as  an  absolute 
enem.  .... 

Instrumental  wav  is  waged  in  order  to  gain  access  to  values 
which  the  enemy  controls.  Thus  it  .a  defeat  of  the  enemy — 
not  necessarily  his  annihilation—  .-uich  is  d'-iired  in  instru¬ 
mental  war.... The  extent  to  which  ui^trumentai  war  approaches 
the  ruthlossness  of  absolute  war  deponds  on  the  importance 
attached  to  the  coveted  values  by  the  defendant  and  on  the 
character  of  these  values.  Instrumental  war  will  be  less  ruth¬ 
less  if  the  victor's  control  over  tne  coveted  values  presup¬ 
poses  that  the  vanquished  remain  aiive.  .lestrictione  of  instru¬ 
mental  war  are  not  rooted  un  respect  for  Ood,  laws,  or  one’s 
own  honor;  they  are  merely  expedient  in  character.... 

In  the  simplest  cas?»  viulonce  in  war  is  restrictsd  for  expe¬ 
dient  reasons  because  the  defeated  and  captured  enei^y  himself 
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becomes  an  immediate  source  of  gain.  The'  viotor  exploit*  the 
labor  power  of  the  vanquished  by  enslaving  him  or  by  releasing 
him  for  ransom.  Evidently  tho  economic  organisation  prevail¬ 
ing  among  the  victors  decides  whether  or  not  theeo  restrictions 
will  apply.  The  Iliad  contains  several  passages  which  make 
it  clear  that  this  economic  attitude  toward  the  vanquished  foe 
implies  an  element  of  mercy  or,  to  he  more  cautious,  control 
of  rage.  It  is  up  to  the  victor  to  prefer  the  economic  advan¬ 
tage,  consisting  in  ransom,  to  tho  immediate  satisfaction  of 
killing  the  vanquished  foe.... 


Economic,  foresight  nay  also  suggest  that  the  enemies  in  war 
be  treated  during  the  war  itself  as  futurs  tributaries  whose 
means  of  production  should  he  scare'?  in  order  not  to  diminish 
the  chances  of  later  exploitation. 


The  extreme  opposite  of  absolute  war  is  the  fight  waged  under 
conditions  of  studied  equality  and  under  striot  observance  of 
rules.  Jlaaeured  in  terms  of  dsstruction  such  a  fight  is 
highly  inHii'icvti’t  and  ludicrously  cerement ou*  However,  the 

agonistic  light,  aa  we  know  it  from  anclen.  Graces  and  also 
from  other  cultures,  la  not  oriented  toward  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy,  although  hie  death  may,  of  course,  ensue.  Nor 
is  it  directed  toward  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  other  use¬ 
ful  ends.  It  is  fought  for  a  prise,  i-  e«,  for  a  symbolic 
value  attarhed  to  victory  (glory). 

Bach  agonistic  fight  is  a  contest  between  opponents  who 
deligt  i‘-  "curing  their  strength  according  to  certain 
rules  c  :.a  "i*me."  The  opponents  participate  in  a  common 
culture  or  reupeot  common  cultural  values  even  if  they  are 
representatives  of  different  power  structures.  It  is  these 
common  terv’r  which  make  the  contest  possible.  The  regula¬ 
tions  reside  in  respect  for  values  which  none  of  the  opponents 
can  be  said  to  control.  Ths  values  (customs,  laws,  codes  of 
honor,  eto.)  transcend  tho  conflict. 

The  *»oniatic  fight  has  the  qualities  of  a  play,  with  its 
freeuvin,  its  rules,  and  its  dissociation :from  useful  action. 
But  it  is  not  only,  or  at  least  nesu  not  be  only,  a  "good" 
fight— a  playful,  vital  contest-  Certain  plays  are,  as  sym¬ 
bolic  performances ,  closely  related  to  religious  rites.  Tho 
agonistic  fight,  too,  miy  be  a  sacred  pia^-  a.  ritual  in  which 
use  is  made  of  controlled  force  in  order  to  determine  justice, 
which  ordinarily  can  not  be  determined  by  force.  Victory  then 
is  a  fateful,  symbolio  revelation  of  justice,  provided  that 
the  encred  rules  according  to  which  justice  has  to  be  sought 
were  meticulously  respected.  The  regulations  in  agonistic 
fighting  are  not  rooted  *n  •Tyodlene/  as  are  the  restrictions 
possibly  imposed  upon  Instrumental  wa-.  Rather  they  are  the 
quality  0f  norms. 
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i5.  Total  ><ar  and  the  Prisoner 

Contemporaneous  with  tha  growth  of  international  law  conooming 
prisoners  was  the  accentuation  of  non- rational  elements  in  international 
conflict.  Both  nationalistic  nnd  political  ideologies  became  more  domi¬ 
nant  as  issues  relative  to  "in3trume»tal"and  "agonistic"  components. 

7ith  the  present  century,  were  beoa.ne  more  "absolute"  or  "total"  with 
sharpened  "out-group**  images  of  the  opponent. 

These  definitions  reached  singula  intensity  during  World  War  IT} 

i 

particularly  in  the  case  of  German-Soviet  and  United  States- Japan  oonfliot. 

The  emergent  form  of  war  was  "total"  in  an  additional  sense  — 
there  was  a  perv*»tvs  rationalization  of  potent i a1  nil  ana  in  tw  service 
of  non-rational  nationalistic  and  political  ideologies.  The  entire 
physical  and  social  environment  of  both  one's  own  end  the  enemy  eooiety 

i 

in  rationalized  total  war  becomes  open  to  attempted  manipulation  or 
elimination  .■  acoe*  oe  with  the  doctrinaire  objectives  of  the  ideology 
(10fr>. 

HeetriotioRS  of  a  sacred,  sentimental,  legal  or  traditional 

nature  which  previously  immunized  persone,  institutions,  or  physical 

* 

objocts  from  the  war,  or  male  particular  praotices  unthinkable,  lost 

j 

much  of  their  fc'ic .  these  developments  -.rere  epitomized  by  the  totall- 
ta,  in.,  etate. 

The  absolute  concept  of  warfare,  further,  provided  the  baeie 
operating  and  organizational  principle  of  these  societies  oven  in  time 
of  pesos  —  both  Nazi  and  Soviet  doctrine  embracing  tae  concept  of  the 
nation  as  at  permanent  war  against  hostile  elements  at  home  ana  encircling, 
lirtid,  A  j?cd «c t  ■-.£  this  i 
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doctrine  was  ths  concentration  camp* —  in  conception,  much  line  tha 
axtenaion  of  the  prisoner-of-war  concept  to  tha  permar-ent, civil  ,  ideo¬ 
logical  war.  (CP  _1 ,  4) 

The  distinctive  features  of  recent  pri3oner-of«war  history  have 
reflected  both  fores  of  "totalirm"  that  have  been  discussed;  the  non— 
rational  and  the  rationalistic.  On  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  the 
accentuation  of  the  image  of  the  foe  in  tote)  conflict  as  an  individual 
of  another  antagonistic  world;  a  non-person  a.  riting  examination, 
retribution,  or  at  best,  reformation.  On  the  othar,  there  has  been  tha 
rationalistic  vi<"»  uf  prisoners  as  an  exploitable  resource  toward  the 
total  objective,  and  the  attempt  at  rational  exploitation  of  prisoners 
toward  all  oonceivable  war  objectives;  economic,  political  and  military. 

While  epi'omizei  by  totalitarian,  particularly  Communist ,practioe, 
observers  see  the  same  influences  as  affecting  prisoner  doctrine  of  the 
democratic  li.  *  f  •  '  oe  notion  of  progress  that  formerly  organised 

historical  account?  of  captivity  have  been  largely  replaced  in  the 
poat-World  V’ar  II  world  by  ones  which  implicitly  or  explicitly  ohroniole 
an  "advance  toward  Barbarism"  (60C ) . 

Pra  '  (231) .  a  U.S.  Army  officer  and  specialist  in  international 
law,  has  expressed  alarm  at  American  responses  to  prisoner-of-war  iesuea 
in  the  Xoraan  War.  The  Communists  press'*  i  the  war  on  prisoners;  both 
their  own  personnel  who  continued  violent  political  warfare  in  United 
Hatton*  prisoner-of-war  camps  and  ert  captured  U.  H.  personnel  whoa  they 
attempted  to  manipulate  for  a  variety  of  collaborative  ends,  fvugh  regarded 


•  The  term  i  self,  appears  to  have  arisen  '■■■  iescribe  the  mass  political 
imprisonments  in  Cuba  by  ijpa-ish  aaminisaratiouw  uurlue  lh«  xwVwlutisns 
era  in  Cuba  (269) . 
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various  official  United  "States  responses  and  counter-measures  to  these 
Communist  practices  as  an  abandonment  of  the  ls*?al  concept*  the  war 
prisoner  that  had  evolved  painfully  during  two  centuries.  Attempting  to 
control  and  exploit  captured  enemy  parsonr.’*  i  for  political  o'ojeotives 
and  urging  continued  "resistance  by  any  available  means"  on  one’s  own 
troops  in  the  event  '.hey  are  captured,  he  felt,  constitute  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  legal  concept  of  the  "quarantined"  prisoner  of  war  for  a 
concept  of  the  "prisoner  at  war." 

prugh  (231)  sees  in  tha  exploitative  measu: ea  directed  against 
prisoners  of  war  r..o:*e  a  reversion  to  older  practices  than  marked  innova¬ 
tions  either  by  the  Communists  or  western  "psychological  warriors." 

Indeed,  there  are  many  historical  precedents  for  moat  of  the  objeativea 
and  techniques  of  exploitation  practiced  against  prisoners  in  the  Korean 
V/or  by  either  side,  and  ihe  3omewhat  more  sophisticated  meaauree  whioh 
were  uaed  in  >  wuvi.  >t  payehological  warfare  activities  in  World 

War  Ii  (4} .  5ft,  22.  Ml*  ill*  2M*  222*  2M*  2§2»  222.)*  Rseruitlng  and 

impressment  of  captives,  by  both  coeroion  and  persuasion,  is  almost  as 
old  as  warfare.  Particularly  in  revolutionary  ware,  and  in  many  other 
ideological  wars,  it  has  been  common  for  lower— ranking  prisoners  to  be 
regarded  as  "liber* ted"  from  the  power  of  ‘heir  oppressors)  at.  least 
those  among  the  prisoners  who  w or*  williru,  to  enunoiate  the  slogans  of 
their  captors .  The  use  of  prisoners  as  piopaganda  spokesman  and  producers 
of  propaganda  output  is  also  an  ancient  practice.  A  campaign  of  defeotion, 
recruitment, and  propaganda  exploitation  among  Hessian  -oldiers  was  a 
major  operation  of  our  o"*n  Revolutionary  nr ,  enlisting  the  attention 
•art  •«»-»■»•*  .»  the  Commander-in-Chief  ana  various  other  leading  figures 

Of  the  revolutionary  government.*  Interrogation,  and  the  broad  range 

*  L.  H.  Butterfield,  Psychological  ./arfare  in  1776,  in  .V.  S.  Daugherty 
and  >1.  Janowitz,  A  psychological  warfare  casebook,  Baltimore!  Jonno 
Hopkins  uiiiv jr s i ty  Press,  ’"r.rch  195 6* 
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of  ancillary  tactics  for  eliciting  cooperation  in  interrogation,  similarly 
involve  few  recent  innovations  (43) .  The  use  of  prisoners  in  labor  directed 
toward  war-ends;  and  their  frequent  u;e  f'r  exceptionally  hazardous  tasks, 
have  also  been  the  rule  in  history  (329) • 

•Thile  no  single  one  of  the  objectives  or  methods  of  prisoner 
exploitation  thaf  were  encountered  during  the  Korean  war  can  be  regarded 
as  a  completely  novel  departure.,  taker,  as  a  whole,  a  qualitative  difference 
beoomes  apparent.  This  involved  the  application  of  the  concept  of  totali¬ 
tarian  control  to  prisoners  —  the  concept  that  all  activities  and  energies 
of  all  persons  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Communist  state  should  be 
organized  systems.' io«1Iv-  and  enthusiastically  30  as  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  ideological  goals  of  Communism. 

There  have  beer,  numerous  comparisons  made  between  iJazi  concen¬ 
tration  camps  and  Communist  prisoner-of-war  and  slave  labor-camps  (e.g. .1 .  4)  • 
Nazi-run  camps,  eve",  opart  from  the  extermination  camps,  were  characterized 
more  by  terror  *ha.;  .he  typical  Communist  example,  in  that  there  was  a 
much  greater  pervasiveness  of  the  extremes  of  sanctions  —  assuming  death 
and  severe  physical  violence  to  be  the  extremes.  Communist-run  camps 
have  been  regarded  mom  totalitarian  in  that  the  sanctions  —  while 
generally  lei  pervasive  and  extreme  —  were  directed  toward  mors  intensive 
and  extensive  control  of  the  lives  of  the  prisoners.  In  comparison  with 
the  Cnum-mist  0333 ,  the  i'azi  concentrat  ior.  iarap  was  indeed,  in  the  words 
of  Burnt.-y  (394) ,  a  ’’dungeon  democracy.  ”.  Terror  in  the  T!azi  case  was  all  1 
far  raor*  promiscuous.  To  a  conoidiirable  cxifiit,  the  allocation  of  terror 
was  controlled  by  inmates.  Although  the  extrema  terror  in  faot  set  the 
basis  for  the  captor  securing  prisoner  compliance  with  the  most  ego-alien 
demands  —  including  partioipe ti*,n  in  the  murder  of  thousands  of  his  fellow 


prisoners  —  itc  instrumental  functions  seem  to  have  been  subordinate  ti¬ 
lts  ultimate,  intrinsic,  expressive  character. 

In  contrast,  terroristic  sanctions  ir  the  ideal  raooel  of  a  Com¬ 
munistic  camp  function  in  support  cf  a  detailed  Prescription  of  the  behavior 
of  prisoners.  The  prescription  tends  to  eliminate  any  areas  of  prisoner- 
initiative  and  autonomy.  All  prisoner  acts,  including  the  moat  minute, 
axe  made  to  appear  to  serve  a  grand  ideological  purpose.  The  Chinese 
Communist  system  approached  this  characterize  Von  particularly  closely. 

The  Nazi  and  Communiot  models  can  also  be  contrasted  by  the  overt 
malevolence  toward  trisoners  of  the  former  arid  the  maintenance  of  an  air 
of  bor.cvolonce  by  the  latter. 

6.  Other  National  Variations  in  Prisoner  Concepts 

There  have  been  different  degrees  of  identification  with  the 
various  traditional  concepcs  of  i,he  priconer  of  war  ir.  different  nations. 

To  a  oonsiderr  -c  «xiu  the  legal,  humanitarian,  and  Qhivalric  traditions 
are  products  of  V/e^tern  Jiuropean  traditions.  Sven  among  countries  of  the 
Vect,  however,  different  emphases  have  been  placed  upon  different  elements 
of  the  prisoner  trauition. 

In  Germany,  for  example,  the  strong  military  tradition  permitted 
survivals  of  chivalric,  military  attitudes  toward  prisoners  of  war  to 
cnexisi.  through  the  Nazi  period  with  the  ”h.  i  concentration  camp  pattern. 
This  wad  particularly  true  with  respite t  to  die  treatment  of  officer  prisoners 
of  the  lnglo-Saxon  nations  (331 ) . 

In  all  countries,  there  has  been  some  modelling  of  organization 
for  administering  prisoners  of  war  on  penal  institutions,  particularly 
nil i  t.ary  rint.n*  iion  barracks.  The  prison  oamti  is  enough  like  a  oail  at 
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any  time  to  cake  for  a  carry-over  from  attitudes  toward  the  familiar 
oivll  institutions  to  the  statue  of  tha  ^var  prisoner.  In  the  United 
btatea,  the  security  element  has  traditionally  been  the  dominant  one, 
at  least  initially,  in  defining  the  problem  presented  by  war  prisoners 
to  the  captor.  Control  over  prisoners  ha*  been  assigned  to  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  of  the  Army  (135) .  Exploitation  of  prisoners  for  labor, 
intal ligenoe,  or  propaganda  has  usually  been  accorded  sooondiry  priority. 
Agencies  interestod  m  exploiting  prisoner  r«  ources,  i;i  each  cucceseive 
war  in  which  the  United  States  ha3  engaged,  ha 'e  been  handicapped  by 
unreal,  over-concern  with  custodial  problems  (173.  28?.  329) . 

Russia,  or  t-Uv  -ther  hand,  has  had  a  long  iradxtion  of  masses  of 
captive  laborers;  particularly  their  use  in  areas  of  arduous  climate. 

War  prisoners  of  the  Soviets  became  integrated  into  this  system  of  forced 
labor  (£)•  Th:  ir  statuses  have  frequently  beer,  indistinguishable  — 
neither  better  nor  worse  —  from  inose  of  Russian  citizens  caught  up  in 
the  same  systt-x.  Vac  prisoners,  political  prisoners,  and  criminal  prisoners 
have  been  intermixed  it.  the  same  camps  and  work  details.  The  multi¬ 
national  and  multi-racial  character  of  the  Russian  empire  has  also  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  weaker  distinctions  between  the  war  prisoner  and  other  prisoners 
of  the  Rusai  ::i  atate.  (377 .  386.  450.  470,  510.  627.  628j 
7.  The  Prisoner  a:.  ~n  Alien 

Tn  most  situations,  a  more  f  andamer.lal  dot?" -inant  of  the  rcta'os 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  than  the  fiot  of  his  captivity  is  his  being  a 
foreigner  among  a  strange  people.  The  move  alien  he  is.  the  more  likely 
it  that,  htn  relationships  wins  his  capto:  3nd  captive  will  be  affected. 
Differences  in  American  treatment  of  Japai.i  v  prisoners  from  that  accorded 


Italian  and  German  prisoners  i.i  Vorld  War  II  constitute  one  illustration. 
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The  events  involving  American  prisoners  in  the  Korean  War,  and  reactions 
to  these  events  (46),  owe  perhaps  as  much  of  their  quality  to  the  attitudes 
toward  members  of  the  other  raoe  on  the  part  of  captor  and  captive  as  to 
this  being  ar.  encounter  with  Communist  forms  of  prisoner  control. 

The*  are  in  thio  way  similar  to  the  specially  emotional  atmosphere  whic> 
was  noted  by  Wolf  and  8iploy(302)  as  complicating  the  adaptation  of  Ameri- 
oana  to  Japaneso  captivity. 

Thus,  the  expectations  of  Ameno&ns  bo  were  captured  involved 
anxieties  about  oriental  barbarism,  probably  as  much  as  about  Cormmunist 
barbarism.  World  ’War  II  dspiotions  of  Japaness  atrocities  provided  a 
fresh  basis  for  these  anxieties.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  rsversal  of 
hiatorioal  status  relationships  between  Oriental  and  Cauoaslan  in  the 
case  of  American  prisoners  of  the  Koreans  and  Chinese  motivated  some  of 
the  attesipts  „ ‘  h'.sclliating  prisoners  which  occurred,  accentuated  the 
humiliation  wfc’ch  p^iaoneis  experienced,  and  contributed  to  the  American 
public's  reao.xon  10  then#  events  (46) .  Special  complexities  in  these 
emotional  relationships  were  doubtless  introduced  by  the  recent,  and  only 
partially  assimilated  ethic, which  denied  the  validity  of  invidioua  racial 
distinctions,  while  being  coo  weak  to  prevent  subjective  reactions  on 
this  basis.  ^ 

Prisoners  in  Kuiua  and  China,  s;i  -.7*11  as  interpreters  of  thsir 
experts. ires,  have  had  diffioulty  in  iisuriniinating  octween  thoae  strange- 
seeming  praotices  that  were  features  of  a  traditional,  alien  culture, 
and  these  that  were  features  of  an  unfamil:  *.?  ideology  Thus,  American 
flyers  imprisoned  in  China  wer;  -'orpoilid  to  wear  shackles  and  to  walk 
with  the  bow**!  heads  and  humble  gaits  tradi  ‘  anally  expected  of  prisoners 
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in  that  courtryj  hut,  the  intensity  with  which  thee*  restrictions  wore 
applied  to  then,  was  varied  with  the  degret  of  their  3ubai  »ion.  to  political 
demands  of  their  captors  (3SS) • 

Koyora  and  Bradbury  (31?)  trace  nuch  of  tne  difficulty  of  adjustment 
and  sources  of  animosity  of  Chinese  prisoners  held  by  the  United  Nations 
to  thoir  failure  to  understand  the  impersonal  bureaucratic  and  Juridical 
norms  with  which  they  ware  handled.  Their  customary  eoue  of  adjustment, 
according  to  these  writers,  was  to  make  a  per.  .nal  "deal"  and  to  gam 
personal  "merit"  with  whoever  was  in  control  of  their  situation.  For 
American  prisoners  >.f  the  Chinese,  the  obverse  constituted  a  source  of 
difficulty  in  interrogation.  Their  interrogators  A.iisatwd  fch*;  act 
in  such  a  wev  as  to  "gain  merit"  in  the  interrogators  eyes,  while  -“he 
prisoners  expected  tore  uniform  application  of  impersonal  standards  of 
compliance  with  the  captor's  rule? .  Both  Chinese  and  Amarican  prisoners 
consequently  '  .  :>*n  th»  treatment  unpredictable  and  capricious. 

6.  The  illlitarr  Concnpt 

>7ith  some  approach  to  universality,  prioon  camps  are  run  on 
military  models  with  . Military  or  quasi-military  personnel  staffs.  This 
is  .ho  case  with  camps  f  j.»  civilian  internees  and  political  and  penal 
Prisoners.  In  Naz  concentration  canps,  even  the  dead  frequently  had  to 
stand  .*  ...ciation  fer  a  few  days  while  vai tr:;  to  be  stricken  from  the  rolls. 

Aft-sr  the  Korean  'Tar,  there  w»3  the  widespread  feeling  that  a 
oollapsj  occurred  of  military  organization  .-id  military  identities  among 
American  prisoners  of  war.  This  was  rsfleotod  in  the  major  official 
action  followi"g  the  war  —  the  enunciation  f  the  "Code  of  Conduct  for 

a  ctf  fhr  fT«t  S"*JifrAvj  n  T  ^  nr  ilM^y 
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was  a  re-eaphasi3  of  the  principles  tfca1  »  prisoner  'f  war  remains  a  member 
of  the  a  rood  forced  and  should  act  ir.  accordance  with  that  identity  (346)  . 

The  preceding  paragraphs  indicate  a  frequent  sour or  of  role  strain 
for  the  prisoner  of  war,  in  that  he  iu  considered  to  be  simultaneously 
s  member  if  two  rir.tagumaUc ,  military  organizations  —  that  of  the  oaptor 
and  that  of  his  mn  country.  The  international  agreements  on  prisonera 
of  war  are  in  considerable  measure  addroueed  j  resolving  thia  incongruity. 

Following  the  military  m^del,  th*y  largely  eunuintrate  the  problem  in  a 
ohannel  in  which  thero  is  theoretical ly  but  one  point  of  oontaot  between 
prisoners  and  Ck±Lc-  —  -he  relationships  between  the  -mior  prisoner 
officer  (or  enlisted  representative)  and  the  oatep  commandant.  Thuuu  two 
officers,  as  bound  by  the  principles  of  the  convention  on  their  rights 
end  duties  vir  •»  via  each  other,  are  oharged  with  resolving  such  oonfllota 
as  may  arise  (j3' . 

In  pr--  :.icu ,  .-olationshipa  of  captive  personnel  with  oaptore  are 
rarely  oonfined  to  those  which  procode  through  this  channel  or  to  those 
that  are  within  the  open  of  control  of  these  two  seniors.  Further,  both 
members  of  the  legal  point  of  Content  between  prisoner  and  oaptor  organi¬ 
zation  frequ-  . : , ly  have  «/ti/ation3  toward  ‘heir  own  aide  that  override 
eny  obligation  they  recognize  to  tho  ?rlnciple3  of  the  international  oodae 
governing  thetr  relationships.  The  sime  i  ■  equally  *.•  mr-,  true  of  lower- 
ran iking  participants  in  the  situation  of  both  L'ides  who  are  less  oenversant 
with  and  responsive  to  the  legal  doctrines  >.  151)  • 

9.  Military  Concepts  and  Prisoner-of- -!ar  Resistance 

Contrasting  with  ths  view  that  deaths  ond  collaboration  among 
American  prisoners  in  Korea  ?3ul*»  be  traoed  to  a  collapse  of  military 
organization  an*  identities,  are  other  views  which  have  regarded  tho 
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***•  traditional  n  t — i tor y  nods!  as  inappropriate  to  m&ny  ci  tits  siiuatlo'  2 
teat  confront  captives.  Tie  don. nation  of  prisoners  by  military  concepts, 
according  to  some  of  these  views,  has  precluded  them  from  conceiving  of 
other  modes  of  organisation  and  aevior.  that  would  be  more  appropriate 
to  the  situation.  A  popu.,  r  work  cf  fiction  The  *r-  ire  on  the  Siver  Kwal . 
conceived  of  a  pathoiogj  of  the  miiittry  role  in  toe  case  of  a  senior 
offioor.  Less  fictional  are  the  frequent  instances,  including  occurences 
in  Korea,  where  jxnior  officers  have  felt  it  .  .cessary  t  *  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  senior  officer  t.-hon  they  felt  hac  cucouabed  to  the 
pressure  and  surv** :  la;.;,  of  one  captor  and  haft  become  overly-ccuxaborative 
with  Jim.  Covert  organisations  led  by  lo.t-rankinr  :r.s.iv««!nnl*  r'  r  arc 
least  subject  to  pressure  ar.i  surveillance  liavo  been  mentioned  as  'ecessary 
for  effective  retist»..C':  vo  an  exploitative  captor.  The  difficulty  of 
maintaining  traditional  forms  of  miiittry  organisation  uncontrolled  by 
the  captor  ir  .?  ..  duliberatu  mansures  of  the  latter  to  disrupt 

such  organ*  totior.,  ta  in  the  Korean  cats,  has  al30  been  pointed  out  (100.296). 

Thera  has  also  .e«:i  some  conjecture  that  there  may  not  be  congruence 
between  the  personality  or  social  type  who  naltes  the  best  officer  or  soldier 
and  the  one  who  makes  the  he jt  motivated,  artful  and  effective  reeister 
to  an  oppressive  copter.  Such  cor. traits  a;  obedience  versus  rebeliouaneee , 
or  tru*  tworthiresj  and  candor  versus  iect  j  •'ulress  come  to  mind. 

There  is  a  similar  divergence  at  the  '.ovel  of  models  for  group 
organisation  and  ueha"ior.  As  centra j+ed  with  the  problems  with  which 
ailit-ry  organizations  oonven tionnl ly  00 >■ ,  the  most  directly  applicable 
forma  cf  resir.'nnce  to  an  oppressive  capt.o  •  n-c  found  in  the  traditional 
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and  underground  movenentsj  iiiitant,  radical  labor  unions:  oppressed 


% 


national  minorities,  Strikes,  rlow-dow:us,  demons  *  va  t  ion  o  -  sabotage, 
hungor  strikes,  terrorism,  covert  propaganda,  and  provocation,  ere  among 
the  traditional  acta  in  the  repertory  oi  ouch  groupings. 

liliitery  oi gnnizations  are  familiar  with  these  tactics  as  target* 
and  repressers  of  ths;a,  rc.thei  than  as  organiser*..  The  members  of  the 
American  military  establishment  tend  to  be  nnfamiliai’  with  these  tactios 
in  either  nay,  relative  to  military  n*:r.  of  m.  -t  other  ations.  The 
United  State*  is  charactorired  by  relatively  high  "rnaensus  toward  ite 
institutions,  tolvrrrr*  of  deviation,  and  ralativsly  pacifio  mod  s  of 
adjusting  differences  between  authority  and  mass.  t>uy  in  a  fow  arcus 
of  national  life  si-e  thor*  encounters  which  present  some  counterparts 
to  the  demand*  of  group  resistance  and  harassment  in  POU  camps  --  labor 
strife,  undei-eorld  activity,  and  the  prison  system,  for  example.  Hen 
with  experren  ...  ’''o.igiug  aM  irrasoing  authority  in  these  roles 
are  nu <■  wail  represented  in  the  armed  forces,  however. 

There  is  one  kind  of  relevant  experience  that  is  common  to  most 
American  naies,  however.  This  is  the  frequent  defianoe,  evasion  and 
harassment  of  school  authorities  oy  Etuden+u.  It  is  consistent  with  this 
observation  that  the  two  best  organized  and  most  successful  examples  of 
group  .-rsietancp  activities  recounts'-,  by  d. nricans  repatriated  from  Uorth 
Korean  captivity  suggest  that  such  youthful  experiences  may  have  sei-vjd 
aa  their  guides. 

The  veil-publicized  ’’Orasy  .leek"  tie  nonatratlori  in  one  of  the 
camps  during  the  height  of  the  Oomsanis t  indoctrination  program  was  one 
such  instance  .  The  crisoners  audiently  boyar.  to  aot  as  if  they  had  gone 
mad  —  some  walking  aiound  the  compound  fondling  ar.d  kisaii.g  imaginary 
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female  companions;  cithern  riding  about  on  imaginary  bicycles,  motorcycles , 
or  horses;  one  dipping  hii  hair  into  an  Indian  warlock,  doing  a  war  dance 
around  the  compound,  and  claiming  protection  as  a  member  of  an  oppressed 
minority.  The  tactic  appears  to  hate  more  of  the  earmarks  of  a  college 
prank  than  of  military-minded  resistance  to  a  ruthless  captor. 

A  second  type  of  successful  resistance  was  the  "atotaging  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Chinese  to  hold  compulsory  group  indoctrination  sessions. 

The  prisoner*  here  had  many  ways  familiar  to  tem  for  disrupting  these 
meetings  which  resembled  so  closely  the  classroom  situations  with  whioh 
they  were  all  familiar.  They  would  prop  some  other  reeding  matti*  up 
behind  the  indoctrination  material  they  were  supposed  to  be  studying; 
shuffle  feot  and  otherwise  create  an  unatudious  din;  feign  misunderstanding 
of  the  'instructors'  remarks;  ask  heckling  questions  and  ones  leading  the 
instructor  toward  discursive  answers;  hound  the  "teacher's  pet,”  etc. 

Very  similar  4  :t.,s  ..  ~z  developed  independently  by  various  groups  of 
prisoners  lor  meeting  this  type  of  situation.  Whether  because  of  sabotage 
or  for  some  other  reason,  \he  captor  abandoned  entirely  this  mode  of 
attempted  indoctrination  of  his  American  prisoners. 

That  such  '"ron-militaiy -  uchavior  as  was  involved  in  these  eots 
of  renist&nce  is  regarded  with  favor  by  military  commanders  indicates 
that  f;.  fundamental  expectation  for  'nil  i -.wry  conduct”is  a  demand  for 
action  in  accordance  with  norms  of  pa'.riotic  heroism  that  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  below. 

10.  Pre-Capture  Concents  of  Captivity 

Pew  who  beoome  war  prisoners  have  much  concrete  knowledge  of  the 

elaborate  doc  .-ine  relating  to  can  lives  that  has  been  discuseed.  This 
/  \ 
is  unlike  the  case  with  the  criminal  offender ,  particularly  the 
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professional  criminal.  There  is  a  highly  developed  lore  in  the  underworld 
regarding  prisons  and  prisoners,  '.vith  which  many  if  not  most  offenders 
who  enter  prisons  have  had  contact.  Further,  there  is  greet  continuity 
extending  back  for  at  least  two  centuries  in  the  culture  of  the  peniten¬ 
tiary,  and  the  underworld  culture  of  which  it  is  a  part.* 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  this  leads  to  the  application  of 
the  better  known  model  of  the  penitentiary  to  the  prisoner-of-war  situation 
by  both  captives  and  captors,  for  want  of  a  co.  srent  conrept  for  struc¬ 
turing  the  unfamiliar  situation.  Traditional  prison  3lang  has  frequently 
come  to  be  used  by  r-ioonors  of  war;  even  among  unlikely  groups  like  the 
highly  gentlemanly  Union  officers  imprisoned  during  tn>j  Civil  ’"sr  at  Bella 
Island  in  Richmond.  In  his  memoir  of  Belle  Island,  a  cultivated  I*alian 
nobleman  who  was  imprisoned  there, for  example,  refers  to  new  prisoners  as 
"fresh  fish"  ( 400) . 

This  '  ok  c._ .  cural  continuity,  and  the  limited  acquaintance 
new  prisoners  have  with  the  elaborate  culture  that  does  exist  concerning 
the  war  prisoner,  are  sources  of  basic  problems  of  prisoner-of-war  existence* 
the  demands  for  behaving  in  an  incompletely  defined  situation.  In  most 
situations  of  ordinary  life,  familial ,  well-rehearsed  roles  exist  for  the 
individual  which  guide  him  to  appropriate  ar.d  effective  conduct  in  the 
situation.  Much  of  the  strain  of  captivit,  situations  that  individuals 
exporiv-'.ce  derives  from  the  lack  of  such  patterns  and  from  the  labor, 
anxieties  and  errors  involved  in  tho  improvisations  t.o  meet  this  lack. 

*  E.H.  Sutherland  (ed.),  The  profoo  sionr.l  Chicago*  University  of 

Chicago  Press,  193!>  H.  Ventworth  A  3.  B.  s’lexner,  Dictionary  of 
American  Slang.  Key/  York:  Crowell,  I960. 
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The  demands  on  the  prisoner  In  this  reupect  are  aggravated  by 


the  fact  that  captor  personnel  who  are  the  unmediata  authorities  in  the 
situation  are  handicapped  similarly  —  they  too  fre^u.n*.lv  pveenna 
no  experience  and  no  adequate  cultural  models  for  guiding  their  behavior 
vis-a-vis  captives.  Ve  have  also  commented  earlier  ua  the  problems 
associated  with  the-  prisoner  usually  being  in  a  strange,  foreign  environ¬ 
ment  . 

These  problems  are  likely  to  be  less  severe  it  prisoner-of-war 
systems  like  that  of  the  Soviet  Tlnion  in  ./or Id  H  which  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  greater  continuity  both  with  the  past  sad  with  other  institu¬ 
tion*  of  incarceration  of  the  country.  Except  where  great  masses  of 
prisoners  were  taken  and  had  little  contact  with  older  groups,  there  was 
a  developed,  pre-exi3ting  culture  end  social  systea  into  which  prisoners 
could  integrate  themselves. 

11.  Atro  *u  ~u  — -ts 

Newly-oaptured  prisoners  are  not  completely  devoid  of  concepts 
regarding  captivity  in  general,  or  their  particular  captivity  status, 
however.  Song  and  story  in  all  cultures,  if  not  the  mors,  formal  media  of 
information  and  entertainment,  expose  even  the  moat  unsophisticated 
persons  to  some  of  the  lure  concerning;  captives.  The  baaio  image  developed 
by  tu*”*  general  cultural  productions  to  that  of  the  suffering  and  heroism 
of  thu  captive  at  the  hands  cf  an  oppressive,  inataaaae  enemy. 

Rarely  ha3  captivity  been  retarded  as  pleasaat,  although  troops 
in  many  wars  have  indeed  found  being  a  prisoner  of  ee.  an  almoxt  idyllic 
contrast  wish  what  their  situation  had  bten  in  battle  (26?) .  It  had 
rarelv  been  .oosssarv,  however,  for  govoinnients  to  have  to  manufacture 
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cases  In  order  to  produca  those  j tort as  of  atrocities  against  prisoners 
by  their  enemies  required  for  tuo  propaganda  that  would  disouade  potential 
deserters.  Hare  indeed  is  the  war  in  which  a  considerable  rubber  of 
atrocities  did  not  occur  and  th<-  treatr-ent  of  war  prisoners  has  been 
generally  had,  rather  han  the  reverse.  The  will  to  believe  the  worst 
about  the  enemy  srd  the  heal  of  propagandist?  have  nonetheless  almost 
always  led  to  inten :  if  lcatior.s ,  exeggera*  ions  and  fabrications  in 

t 

atrooity  propaganda  (132) .  There  has  always  be* n  a  note  of  terror 
/  associated  with  captivity. 

In  the  por  l  *ar  i  period,  there  wa.t  n  reaction  againet  war 

propaganda  in  general  and  against  atrocity  propaganua  in  particular . 

A  propaganda-consciousness  arose  permeating  mo; t  strata  of  western  countries 

I 

that  made  people  inclined  to  discount  tales  of  atrocities.*  Consequently, 
the  organized  barbarity  nr.  an  unprecedented  scale  that  characterized  the 
Nasi  concentr  ...  only  slowly  registered  on  public  consciousness. 

Indeed,  a  .waiizaticr  of  public  district  of  atrocity  propaganda  led  the 
Allied  nations  in  'orld  V.'ar  II  to  adopt  a  deliberate  policy  of  underplaying 
Nazi  atrooitisa  in  order  to  insure  credibility  for  their  output.  Allied 

V 

propagandist'  'ecognizei'.i  | 

! 

"Because  people  now  expect  war  to  be  horrible,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  shock  their  sensibilit.ro  ..  An  incidsnt  must 
be  more  intense  than  ever  tc  qusl:  as  an  effective 

'atrocity'.  On  the  other  hand,  ir.  the  face  of  widespread 
consciousness  and  of  resistance  to  propaganda,  and  a 
heightened  skepticism  of  atrocity  propaganda  in  particular, 
the  task  of  establishing  belief  it  -:'ich  harder.  Hany  of 
ths  requirements  of  credibility,  fur  thermore,  conflict 
with  those  of  intensity,  creating  an  added  dilemma." 

(147,  p.  239). 

*~E.  Kri~ and  Leites,  Trends  in  ?Oth  Certui/  propaganda  in  G.  Roheim  (sd), 
Psychoanalysis  and  the  social  .ciences  I.  New  York:  Int'l.  Univer.  Pr., 
1949. 
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hep*  that  the  enemy  wouia  prove  to  be  human,  if  not  a  friend.  The  prisoner's 
hop*  for  his  future  involved  in  this  tray  a  denial  of  hit  immediate  past. 


12.  The  Heroic  Concept 

Ir.  mass  media  and  folklore,  second  only  in  prominence  to  depictions 
of  th*  barbarity  of  captora  toward  prisoners,  is  the  theme  of  the  heroiem 
of  the  prisoner.  Vi  th  surprising  frequency,  the  ordinary  man  feels  under 
some  obligation  to  play  the  hero's  part  in  extreme  captivity  aituationa, 
but  much  rarer  are  opportunities  for  playing  t  e  heroic  role  with  any 
degree  of  visible  aucoesa.  Controls  imposed  by  the  captor,  and  the  limited 
control  the  prisoners  can  exert  over  their  environments,  reetriot  greatly 
the  scope  of  possible  actions  sccording  to  hsroic  module. 

Nonetheless,  former  prisoners  writing  on  their  own  behavir.'  and 
the  behavior  of  others  feel  that  vlr.dicativenesa  ia  necessary  where  their 
behavior  vras  o.her  than  a  model  of  heroism.  Writings  by  non-partioipants 
also  implicit:  i...u.'  ~  normative  expectations  that  parsons  in  extreme 
Pitua*ijn»  will  scoept  far  greater  risks  and  greater  self-denial  than  in 
ordinary  life  situations.  Thin  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  military  prisoners  (214) .  The  analogy  Is  sometimes  drawn  to 
the  risks  of  combat  to  trhioh  sold**?:  are  expected  to  expose  themselves 
willingly,  ii  not  with  equanimity.  The  implicit  axpeotation  regarding 
oaptiv'ty,  however,  differs  in  that  it  F  -e-'uits  to  a  greater  extent  the 
person  •xpoeing  himself  as  an  individual  to  exceptional  risks,  apart  from 
those  he  experiences  as  a  member  of  hie  group, 

13.  The  Bacage  Tradition 

Th#  must  highly  developed  aspret  of  tb«  heroic  model  cf  captivity 
behavior  is  th  escape  ctor  Vs  1  °  V'.’i* tC  eC  tuu  uv*  b  pi  WU1UUH 
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of  captive  dreams .  In  recent  wars,  including  the  Korean ,  it  has  been 
the  primary  objective  for  which  prisoners  of  war  organised  secretly  among 
themselves.  '.Vhile  the  escape  tradition  poonbly  is  not  as  hi.^hly  developed 
in  the  United  States  as  in  England,  where  it  rivals  detective  and  spy 
storiss  a?  a  category  of  popular  literature,  it  is  nonetheless  a  prominent 
theme  in  American  heroic  lore. 

In  many  3ritish  escapers*  tales  from  .7orld  Sara  T  and  II,  the 
treatment  of  captivity  is  an  a  sotting  for  the  ame  of  oscape.  It  is 
written  about  ae  a  sport.  There  have  been  captor  personnel  who  have 
approached  the  pr iso nor -of -war  situation  with  a  somewhat  similar  -porting 
conception.  Their  role  in  the  game  was  conceived  »s  romething  life*  teat 
of  a  goal  keeper  —  a  much  duller  position  than  that  of  the  escaper's, 
but  still  an  exciting  one  to  be  playsd  according  to  the  rules  and  with 
mutual  respect  among  the  antagonists  (see,  e.g. ,  568.  569) » 

These  .Uivgu  ire  characteristic  of  agonistic  conceptions  of 
war  tnat  were  discussed  earlier.  There  have  been  extensions  of  the  idee 
of  the  'bscapers  club"  to  more  total  conflicts  where  eaptora  had  less 
sporting  notions  of  their  mis  and  that  of  the  prisoner,  however.  In 
pert,  this  stem3  from  there  Having  l'“er.  considerable  continuity  through 
successive  wars  in  the  esvapv  tradition,  especially  among  professional 
military  personnel,  with  successful  escape-. -  from  one  war  being  prisoners 
in  the  next  and  passing  along  much  of  the  lore  to  their  younger  fell«ws. 

The  escape  tradition  has  been  enphasisad  particularly  among  Air 
Forces  —  partly  because  of  its  close  relat  or.ship  to  vue  contingency  of 
evading  capture  and  escaping  from  enemy  territory  after  crash  or  hail-out 
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The  escape  tradition,  and  the  many  stories  of  successful  .7or  Id 
'Jar  II  escapes,  provided  the  setting  for  some  to  regard  the  record  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea  as  shameful  in  that  it  war  reported 
that  none  had  escaped  "from  an  organized  F0.7  camp"  (556)  ♦ 

Military  forces  footer  escape  activities  among  their  member* 
who  become  prisoners  of  an  enemy  for  reasons  beyor.d  the  obvious  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  number  of  men  who  may  effect  a  cafe  re*urn  to  their  own 
lines.  Cven  when  unsuccessful,  it  is  frequentj  >  pointed  out,  escape 
attempts  function  to  divert  the  attention  and  resources  of  the  enemy  from 
other  war  pursuit-  i'ere  fundamentally,  escape  activity  is  regarded  as 
the  keystone  upon  vtiich  organisation,  discipline,  ana  morale  ji  prisons  re 
hare  frequently  been  built.  This  has  beer,  the  case  even  in  situations 
where  escape  was  feasible  at  best  for  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  men 
confined  (125.  3d6) . 

This  icr  of  e-cape  aotivnips  similar  in  some  respects  to  the 
concept  of  the  "heroic  myth"  of  3orel»,  which  he  analysed  with  particular 
reference  to  the  role  he  advocated  for  the  general  strike  in  a  socialist 
revolution.  Jhile  regarding  the  general  strike  itself  as  unrealizable, 
he  saw  in  it  *  heroic  objective  oim  conaMli  ties  of  evoking  fervent  shared 
images  and  an  intense  solidarity.  He  sIfo  saw  it  as  constituting  a  basis 
for  discipline  and  training  that  was  dim.  iy  tic.?  to  the  immediate  problems, 
grievances  and  natural  groupings  among  tne  classes  that  would  compose  the 
ranks  of  a  revolution. 

Escape  has  functioned  as  the  'heroic  myth"  among  many  giuups  of 
prisoners. 

•  G.  Sorel.  Inflections  on  violence  Glencoe,  III.*  Free  Press,  1950, 
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14.  %sista.-.ce  to  Tn‘.firrof~**  or. 


A  second  well— developed  theme  cf  the  heroic  prisoner  tradition  ia 
resistance  to  the  captor's  efforts  to  wro.'t<  bifurcation  froru  *he  captive. 
To  the  extent  the  Armed  Forces  have  ,"i"e:  recognition  to  a  need  for 
preparing  troops  for  eh"  event  01'  cap  turn,  it  nas  been  in  the  area  of 
indoctrinating  personnel  to  livings  no  information  to  an  enemy  beyond  the 
Minimum  demanded  ty  international  la  -  —  name  rank,  3  '•ill  number,  and 
date  of  birth.  This  was  the  only  aspect,  of  cap  vity  regarding  -which  any 
significant  number  of  Americans  captured  during  the  Korean  ./ax  had  any 
official  instruction. 

The  presort  writer  <41.  P-  1 20 )  hue  ctateO  -*  *  sevhero  s 

Pow  injunctions  are  as  intensely  and  universally  aeceptad 
as  that  which  demands  that,  a  eoldier  should  give  no  aid  to  Jn 
snemy  with  whom  his  nation  is  at  war.  For  the  prisoner 
of  war,  the  most  explicit  expression  of  this  general  norm 
has  hf?t.  the  rigid  order  to  divulge  nothing  to  his  captor 
beyond  that  minimum  international  law  requires  him  to  give  — 
the  celebrated  "name,  rank,  serial  number,  only." 

Adb»r.  e  -h.  rule  has  be-tr  held  forth  ss  the 
most  snucifie  te3t  of  virtue  which  the  prisoner  encoun¬ 
ter-'  —  proving  his  loyalty,  patriotism,  morality, 
courage ,  manliness,  etc.,  are  all  made  to  depend 
upon  "not  talking." 

The  3ame  set  of  cultural  doctrines  which  eraLodies 
the  norm  of  nonintyreourse  w>  th  thr  snemy  views 
torture  and  pain  of  death  the  only  excuse  for 
devi&.iona  from  it.  So  central  ard  basic  to  the 
identity  of  the  prisoner  are  the  viiuea  demanding 
that  he  resist  tho  enemy  that  only  forces  which 
cause  him  "to  lose  control  of  him:-«!'‘»  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  as  explaining  "collabora tint,  .vith  t hr 
by  a  person  of  "sound  character." 

Fee  same  paper  discusses  the  steriot.ped  and  nensatiuosl  quality 
of  prevalent  images  of  prisoner  interrogation  —  conceptions  of  physical 
and  cental  tortures  that  the  captor  employs  "break"  the  prisoner. 
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Other  flerulc  ilode!*1 


15- 

Beyond  escape  ar.d  interrogation  resistance,  there  appears  to 
he  little  specific  content  in  popular  image u  of  the  heroic  role  appropriate 
to  the  prisoner. 

Another  fairly  f-equen*  'heme  in  '.7ritinga  b-  survivors  of  the 
more  extreme  situation,  however,  is  the  heroic  portrayal  of  the  feat 
of  survival  itself;  and  survival  with  the  maintenance  ol  the  integrity 
of  one's  personality. 

Comment  has  already  been  .saie  on  the  more  recent  conception  of  the 
obligation  of  the  prisoner  "to  resist  hy  every  means  ovailaklu"  —  the 
extension  of  the  battle  to  the  prisoner  camp  ( ?2S ,  231).  Various  accounts 
have  glorified  sots  of  harrassmer.t  and  sabotage  against  captors,  and 
vigilante  activity  against  fellow  prisoners  who  deviate  from  the  patriotio, 
political  or  1 .0121  code  of  the  dominant  prisoner  group.  In  Korea,  anti¬ 
captor  acts  ex'endcr4  from  petty,  sohool-boy-like  anti-authoritarian  acts, 
such  as  taunting  guards  or  chalking  patriotic  slogans,  to  ths  murder  of 
captor  personnel.  A  similar  range  has  characterized  acts  within  the 
prisoner  community  (501  ■  513,  531  ■  620) . 

16.  Chinese  Communist  Prisoner-of-war  Doctrine 

The  prevalent  imt'.ge  of  Coimnunist  treatment  of  Americans  in  Korea 
ae  developed  by  news  reporting  in  tne  '7u t»d  States  is  a  composite  of 
the  "uU'ccity"  theme  and  the  "brainwash ire"  theue  -  crutality  and  naked 
coercion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  sly,  rays  curious  mind-manipulation  on  the 
other  (dC).  rtost  accounts  have  also  cor.ci  >":d  that  the  Chinese  were 
extremely  successful  in  achiov.  ib.-.ir  exploitative  objectives  in  applying 
their  method  to  ..merioan  prisoners. 
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The  high  success  attributed  to  the  Chinese  Communist  exploitation 
of  American  prisoners  has  been  ascribed  by  various  sources  to  the  unfamil¬ 
iarity  and  surprise  of  Americans  at  the  novel  tactics  employed  by  the 
Chinese  against  them  (247 .  260,  261 .  346) . 

To  a  considerable  extent  however,  the  features  of  Chinese  prisoner 
treatment  that  occasioned  the  greatest  surprise  when  encountered  by 
Americans  in  Korea  were  those  that  oould  have  been  anticipated  on  the 
basis  of  Knowledge  of  earlier  Chinese  Comuuni3  prisoner*  practices  and 
doctrine;  while  those  which  were  more  in  accordance  with  Americans' 
expectations  represented  deviations  from  established  Chinese  Communist 
doc trine. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  Chinese  Communist  mili+ary 
doctrine,  including  that  relation  to  P0V7,  stem  from  the  fashioning  of  the 
thinking  of  the  Red  leaders  during  the  long  civil  war.  Crucial  to  the 
Communist  V’  -.ory  in  it  war  was  the  absorption  of  enemy  elements  into 
the  "People's  liberation  Army,"  along  with  their  material  (572) .  One  of 
the  "Ten  Military  Prinoiples"  of  the  CHICOJi  is«  "Replenish  ourselves  by 
the  capture  of  ell  of  the  er jay's  arms  and  most  of  his  personnel.  The 
source  of  the  men  and  material  of  out-  army  is  mainly  at  the  front."* 

The  development  of  these  doctrines  during  the  war  with  the  Japanese 
from  1^37  to  1945  was  reported  in  a  World  ins  II  Office  of  War  Information 


*Mao  Tae  T.n  *,  "The  Present  situation  and  o.x  tasks."  Rettor'  ;.o  the 
seventh  nauonai  Party  oonsre-'s ,  o  eraoer  i?4f. 


intelligence  report  in  1945  that  waa  recently  reprintodi 

Chinese  Communist  Prisoner-of-'Var  Practices  in  '7orld  War  II* 

The  first  leaflets  and  pamphlets  used  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  against  the  Japanese  were  radical  in  tone, 
with  such  exhortations  as  'Overthrow  the  .mperor",  "Down 
with  the  militarists",  and  "Carry  oat  the  revolution  in 
Japan."  The  only  result  of  such  literature,  as  reported  by 
prisoners,  was  to  antagonize  tlio  Japanese  troops. 

In  November  1933  *t  the  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee  session,  Mao  Tse  Tung  pointed  out  that  the  war 
*38  equally  hard  on  the  common  people  of  Japan,  Korea, 

Taiwan,  and  China,  He  urged  a  "united  front"  of  all  those 
people  against  the  war  of  aggression,  and  -  resolution  to 
work  for  such  a  united  front  was  passed.  1  e  troops  and 
the  peasants  were  indoctrinated  with  this  loncept  and  the 
Anti-enemy  7/ork  Section  began  to  U3e  it  in  it:  psychological 
warfare . 

The  d.-.i  ire.*  reaction  among  the  Japanese  troops  was 
still  not  forthcoming,  however,  a;  the  Anti-enemy  Work 
Section  began  to  work  with  Japanese  prisoners  to  learn  why 
their  methods  ?;ere  unsuccessful  and  to  try  to  work  out 
better  ones. 

It  found  that  prisoners  responded  amazingly  to 
friendly  sympathetic  treatment  and  learned  that  the  prinoipal 
reason  for  the  failure  of  all  its  techniques  was  the  universal 
fear  among  Japanese  troops  of  the  treatment  they  would  receive 
if  capt  sd  uy  Chinese. 

The  Anti-enemy  Vork  1  action  soon  decided  that  its 
first  task  was  to  overcome  Japanese  fear  of  mistreatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Chines-.  The  first  thing  it  did  was  to 
formulate  the  "Battle  Discipline"  for  it3  own  troops  on  the 
treatment  of  prisoners.  The  following  order  was  issued  to 
Chinese  soldiers : 

"Jap-’-ese  soldier’s  ere  the  ou«;~  end  brothers  of  the 
toiling  masses.  Decei”"jd  and  coerced  by  the  Japanese 
warlords  and  financial  oligarchs,  they  have  been  forced 
to  fight  against  us.  Therefor? ; 

t.  Any  injury  or  insult  to  f-.j-anese  ce’-’ives  -3 
strictly  forbidden.  No  confiscation  of  or  damage  to 
their  belongings  is  permitted.  Officers  and  men  of 
our  army  who  disobey  this  older  3 hr! 1  be  punished  . 

2.  Special  ,nd  proper  car?  sb* '.1  be  giver,  to 
Japanese  captives  who  are  wounded  or  sick. 


*  Selections  from  Propaganda  activities  of  Chinese  Communist  Army  ir. 
"VitOH  'Vor  '  In  7/.  t! .  TtsuicrVio-r+y  nnri  Janowitz  l ed9 .1  „  A  Fsvchologl— 
cal  warfare  casebook,  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkine  University  Press, 

March  19 W>  QRQ-T-3^0.  344-360. 
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3.  If  Japanese  captives  wish  to  return  to  their 
own  oountry  or  return  to  their  original  troop  units, 
all  possible  convenience  3hall  be  given  them  to  reach 
their  destination  safely. 

4.  Those  Japanese  captives  who  may  wish  to  remain 
In  China  and  work  for  the  Chinese  Army  shall  be  given 
proper  work.  Those  wishing  to  study  shall  be  helped  to 
enter  suitable  schools. 

5.  Facilities  shall  to  given  to  captives  who  wish 
to  correspond  with  their  families  or  friends. 

6.  Japanese  soldiers  killed  in  battle  shall  be 
buried  and  suitable  tombstones  erected. 

Signed:  Commander  in  Chiti’-Chu  Teh 
Vice  Commi  nder  in  Chief  - 
Feng  Teh  Huai" 

This  order  was  aotively  Carried  cut  hy  the  Chinese  -?tL 
Group  Amy  troops  who  also  passsd  it  on  to  tV»  peasants  in 
thsir  area-..  Li  Ch'u-li  explains  the  reason  behind  tha  or  dsn 
"Through  softening  their  hostile  feelings  toward  ue  we  ouiid 
a  bridge  for  our  propaganda  to  reach  them."  They  have 
also  found  that  their  only  really  effective  psychological 
warfare  workers  are  prisoners  who  have  learned  from 
experience  that  the  "Battle  Discipline"  is  a  reality. 

In  1939  Japanese  prisoner-of-war  volunteers  formed 
tha  "•  'a.'-"' •/.-'o'  League,"  which  soon  became  the  Japanese 
Paa,.  1  c  Anti-war  League,  as  a  branch  of  the  same 
organization  founded  in  Chungking  oy  Kaji  Wataru.  In 
Av^uat  1942,  the  North  China  Branches  of  the  league  met 
in  conference  at  Yenan.  Various  prisoners  of  war  reported 
to  the  conference  on  their  own  experiences  in  various 
Japanese  army  units  and  the  effect  of  Chinese  propaganda 
on  Japanese  troops.  They  reported  on  specific  grievances 
and  discontents  among  the  Japanese  soldiers. 

As  a  result  of  the  August  194?  conference,  228  speci¬ 
fic  "demands,"  such  as  the  demand  for  more  food,  for 
protection  against  mistreatment  ty  officers,  were  formu¬ 
lated  and  incorporated  into  a  par  A.let  calls'’  "Dem-nds  of 
the  Soldiers. I1 

The  Anti-enemy  tfork  Section  cieciaed  to  direct  its 
effort.;  toward  stirring  up  discontent  among  the  Japanese 
troops.  The  best  evidence  that  suui  tactics  a_o  success¬ 
ful  and  that  the  "Demands  of  the  Soldiers"  has  proved  a 
powerful  weapon  is  furni-hect  by  captured  documents.  These 
prescribe  severe  punishment  fit  anycrio  in  the  Japauese 
army  ^rvught  reading  or  in  possession  uf  the  pamphlet. 
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Until  the  conference  of  prisoners  of  war  and  tne 
members  of  tfce  Japanese  Antiwar  League,  psychological 
warfare  work  was  carried  out  by  the  Political  Affairs 
Department  of  the  Chinese  l8ti  Croup  Amy>  with  gradually 
sure  and  more  participation  by  the  Japanese  workers. 

After  1942  the  Japanese  workers  beg, in  to  taka  over  this 
phase  of  the  Political  Affaire  Department's  work  unt'l 
now  (194$)  it  is  practically  al.  done  b.y  Japanese.  The 
Japanese  Workers  and  Peasants  Jchool,  ostabliohed  at 
fenan  in  Novembei  1940,  an,l  similar  training  places, 
educate  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  to  carry  on  this  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  work.... 

The  Japanese  Workers  and  Peasants  School  in  fenan 
has  aet  up  a  Propaganda  Committee  of  V8  "student;,."  They 
work  out  programs  and  write  some  leafle  3.  Th?re  are 
radioed  to  Japanese  People's  Smaneipati  .n  League  units 
in  the  field.  Most  of  the  leaflets  are  prepared  by  the 
field  units  in  eacordance  with  the  headquarters'  direc¬ 
tives. 

The  Anti-enemy  Works  Section  sends  telegrams  twice 
a  week  to  its  field  bureaus  giving  summaries  of  Japan's 
military  and  economic  position  and  of  conditions  in  the 
Japanese  north  China  army.  They  also  include  suggestions 
as  to  the  propaganda  use  of  the  news.  Part  of  the  tele¬ 
grams  relate  the  experience  —  the  success  or  failure  — 
of  the  various  psyohoiogicr.l  warfare  units.... 

TV  r.''~  *r«,*tment  of  prisoners  of  war  haa  become 
the  »  /stw.u  01  Chinese  I8tu  Croup  Army's  psychological 
warfare.  The  aim,  after  all,  of  all  psychological  war- 
fa.  3  is  essentially  to  take  prisoners,  or  to  so  influence 
the  enouiy  that  he  will  lose  his  will  to  fight,  with 
oapture  or  desertion  th»  usual  result.  But  soldiers 
must  first  he  reasonably  certain  that  oapture  will  not 
mean  a  fate  worse  than  death,  ar.d  the  general  policy 
of  the  enemy  toward  prisoners  is  soon  known  to  the 
eold'-^s. 

Captured  Japanese,  as  soon  as  vhoy  are  disarmed, 
are  treatod  like  friends  by  the  It1''.  Group  Army.  That 
the  peasants  who  have  suffered  so  \jch  from  *he  sar'tstic 
treatment  of  Japanese  troops  always  treat  captured 
Japanese  well  is  to  be  dpuvted.  "bare  is  irrefutable 
evidence ,  however,  that  in  many  p.ares ,  oaptivea  have 
been  well  cared  for,  and  this,  under  all  the  oiroumstances 
seems  remarkable. 

Prisoners  are  givan  r.rei-nid  treatment,  if  it  la 
needed,  on  capture,  and  then  sent  tc  .ho  rear  for  pre¬ 
liminary  education.  ./orkers  of  the  Anti-enemy  Work 
oetsiitn-  supervise  cnis  »-:ucation,  wir.n  tne  assistance  of 


Japanese  league  units.  The  latter  do  *11  of  tho  work 
here  they  «re  adequately  staffed. 

A  pamphlet  in  Japanese  is  prepared  to  give  to  «aoh 
oaptured  Japanese  soldier  as  soon  as  b«  is  taken.  This 
explains  the  nature  of  the  18  th  Group  Army  and  its  war 
aims,  as  well  as  its  conception  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
war  and  the  way  it  has  af footed  Japan  and  China. 

At  first  .he  aim  Is  merely  to  aasure  prisoners  of  good 
treatment  and  to  overcome  their  antagonists.  1*11  lie 
attempt  is  made  to  do  more  than  answer  their  questions 
and  explain  as  much  of  the  13th  Group  Army  attitude  and 
ideology  as  they  seem  interested  In  learning.  Thera  are 
no  concentration  cam pc  and  no  coapultci?  labor  for  prison¬ 
ers  of  the  Chinese  lSth  Group  Army.  Pr.  toners  enjoy 
almost  complete  liberty.  They  are  segr>  gated  along 
officer-soldier  and  recaloitrant-cooperat.i  'e  lines,  but 
the  setae  treatment  is  given  ell  groups. 

Af  Ur  «  sv-ple  of  weeks  of  good  tree  ircent ,  the  prisoners 
who  want  to  go  back  to  tbsir  unite  are  released.  The 
more  hostile  the  prisoner,  the  sooner  he  is  released. 

The  18th  Group  Army  worker,  believe  that  this  is  logical 
aotion  —  if  the  hostility  of  a  Japanese  cannot  be  over¬ 
come  ne  will  be  even  better  proof  to  his  fellows  that 
prisoners  are  not  mistreated;  by  the  Chinese.  Each 
prisoner  released  is  given  a  little  farewell  party 
(often  joined  in  by  the  peasants)  and  generally  small 
gift  i  .  i-.  t  the  policy  of  the  Anti-enemy  Work 
Sect*..  ..  to  c.od  back  Japanr.se  coldiers  who  do  not  want 
to  return,  though  it  is  adnitted  that  this  probably  is 
done  by  some  guerrilla  bends  ill-equipped  to  care  for 
prisoners.  For  security  reasons,  r,o  prisoner  is  relesssd 
after  he  has  been  in  Tenon  dr,  probably,  in  any  other 
permanent  headquarter 3 

The  prisoners  who  respond  to  the  kind  treetment  and 
she  *n  interest  in  the  ideology  or  concepts  of  the  18th 
Group  Army  or  the  Japanese  People -a  Emancipation  League 
are  further  instructed  and  indoctrinated  and  are  used 
as  seen  as  possible  in  psychology  ill  warfare  units. 
oodm  prisoners  after  their  sever?.,  months •  <*',.ucati">n  are 
used  to  instouct  13th  Group  Army  u«n  in  the  use  of  Japan¬ 
ese  weapons.  One  Japanese  angine?r  is  working  as  an 
engineer  in  an  19th  Group  Army  brigade;  one  Japanese 
doctor  Is  head  of  one  of  the  16tl  Group  Army  hospitals. 

At  first  the  18th  Group  Army  was  afraid  to  return 
prisoners  for  fear  they  would  only  have  to  fight  them 
again.  They  also  feared  the  unrenm-w  would  be  killed 
by  t.*  »ir  own  officers.  Fven  wnen  they  did  allow  them 
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to  return  it  wee  only  after  a  long  period  of  indoctrina¬ 
tion  and  when  the  prisoners  proved  receptive  to  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Now  the  18th  Group  Army  leaders  advocate  releasing 
most  prisoners  who  express  a  desire  to  go  hack  to  their 
own  lines,  and  within  a  very  short  time  after  capture. 

They  explain  that,  so  far  as  having  to  oppose  them  again 
is  concerned,  thoro  are  too  few  to  make  much  difference. 

Also,  no  matter  what  thoir  officers  do  to  returned 
prisoners,  they  oannot  hide  the  fact  the  18th  Group  Army 
has  permitted  their  return  and  that  they  have  not  been 
mistreated  while  in  Chinese  hands,  "he  Chinese  do  not 
expeot  that  returned  prisoners  will  irm  resistance 
cells  in  the  Japanese  army  or  even  o  ase  to  oe  their 
bittei  foes.  But  one  thing  their  very  oresence  will 
inoontrovertibly  prove  —  18th  Group  Army  soldiers  do 
not  mistreat  prisoners.  In  this  way  they  also  prove 
that  this  much,  at  least,  oi  Chinese  propaganda  is  true. 

The  significance  of  prisoner-of-war  exploitation  to  ti.e  Chinese 

Communists  at  the  time  of  thoir  entry  into  the  Korean  War  can  ho 

appreciated  by  noting  the  extent  to  which  they  attributed  their  sucoesa 

in  both  the  war  against  the  Japanese  and  in"China's  Lioeration  War"  to 

their  pr  ’  r  policies,  i'h'*3  theme  was  elaborated  for  English- 

speaking  readers  in  People's  China  immediately  after  the  beginning 

of  the  Korean  War  by  t,  member  of  the  Political  Department  of  the  People's 

Revolutionary  Military  Council « 

THE  PDA  POLICY  P™  WAR  PRISONERS  * 

In  the  Conroe  of  Ihe  four  years  of  China's  Liberation 
War,  from  July  1,  1946,  to  June  30,  1950,  the  People's 
Liberation  Army  wiped  out  a  total  of  over  8,070,000 
Kuomintang  troops,  of  which  5>-iO,000  we”-  take*,  prisoner 
or  surrendered.  Another  1,140,000  laid  down  their  Ameri- 
can-euppliad  arra3  and  crossed  ever  to  our  side. 


•Reprinted  excerpts  from  Chiu  Kang,  T’:.*  r  • A  policy  for  war  prisoners, 
People's  China.  Aug.,  1950,  2  f3)»  8-9* 
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During  the  Liaoyand-Mukden  campaign  in  the  winter 
of  1948,  more  than  370,000  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's  soldiers 
were  annihilated,  of  whioh  320,000  were  captured  or 
surrendered.  Of  the  500,000  KMT  troops  in  the  Peiping _ 
Tientsin  Area,  almost  half  were  taken  prisoner  while 
most  of  the  remainder,  led  by  Oeneral  Fu  Tso-yi .accepted 
our  surrender  terms.  Af-.er  the  PLA's  great  victory  in 
the  Funl-hai  campaign  near  Hsuchovr,  the  great  majority 
of  Chiang' s  remaining  craok  forces  (nearly  600,000) 
joined  the  already  numerically  superior  PDA,  bringing 
an  abundance  of  American  equipment  with  them.  The 
revolutionary  army's  subsequent  sweep  through  South, 
Southwest  and  Northwest  China  was  accompanied  by  many 
similar  episodes. 

These  spectacular  successes  in  wi  .using  the  eneny  to 
our  side  can  be  largely  attributed  to  tv~o  factors*  to 
the  PLA's  policy  of  treating  its  war  prisoners  with 
leniency  and  consideration,  and  to  its  effective  poli.j 
for  un:'.*,-mir  ing  enemy  morale. 

...Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Anti-Japane3e 
'•Tar,  Chiang  Kai-shek, at  the  instigation  of  the  American 
imperialists,  unleashed  his  full-scale  attack  againat  tne 
Liberated  Areas.  Though  numerically  inferior,  the 
PLA  was  able  to  inflict  a  series  of  heavy  losses  on  the 
enemy  right  from  the  outset.  The  X3tT  troops  quickly 
began  to  lose  their  will  to  fight.  They  dreaded  entering 
tbv  Li‘  Areas  as  if  they  were  going  to  their 

gi  /»-i.  fnaer  such  circumitsnoee,  our  policy  of  magnani¬ 
mity  towards  war  prisoner  offeree  a  ray  out  for  Chiang’ s 
reluctant  troop3.  Thin  was  one  of  the  many  reasons 
for  the  mass  surrender  of  KMT  forces  that  soon  became 
a  characteristic  of  all  large  battles. 

It  should  be  no  ted  tnat  our  politioal  work  was  invari¬ 
ably  synchronized  with  military  operations.  Never  for 
a  oraent  did  we  entertain  liie  illusion  that  we  could 
overcome  the  enemy  by  political  work  alone.  Experience 
had  taught  us  that  the  greater  our  military  strength, 
the  more  effective  our  political  work  became.  Similarly, 
the  more  effective  our  politic.  York,  the  swift;  r  and 
larger  were  our  military  suoceb.os. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  our  policy  of  Icrienoy 
did  not  apply  to  all  of  our  foes  alike.  Our  policy  of 
discriminating  between  office-no  end  men  in  cur  treatment 
of  prisoners  was  announced  i.i  1947.  According  to  a 
manifo3to  issued  by  vne  ixA  on  Oct.  10,  severe  punishment 
would  be  meted  out  the  people's  Hz.  1  enemy,  Chiang 
Ka  -shek.  Hie  top  accomplices  were  also  declared 


national  *ar  uriiJinals .  However,  w*  announcad  that  those 
who  had  coamitted  crimes  against  tho  people  would  he  given 
a  last  chance  to  lighten  or  commute  their  eventual 
sentences  by  severing  their  relations  with  the  reaction¬ 
ary  regime  and  rendering  meritorious  service  to  tuc 
revolutionary  osuse  Those  who  worked  openly  or  secretly 
for  us  would  be  appropriately  rewarded.  XtT  officers 
who  eame  ovor  to  our  side  would  ho  offered  the  same  choice 
as  their  men  to  remain  with  the  people’s  army  or  return 
to  their  liuiiteu . 

Treatment  of  .Var  Prisoners 

How  do  we  treat  our  prisoners  of  var?  Our  fundamental 
policy  is  to  win  them  over,  re-eaucti  that.,  and  gradually 
remould  their  ideology  and  bchavioui  so  as  tv  transform 
them  into  new  persons  who  may  be  of  service  to  the 
people. 

i#ber  a  group  cf  new  prisoners  is  taken,  we  first 
allay  their  fears  by  our  considerate  tr-'htjent.  They 
are  neither  searched  nor  forcsd  to  giro  u~  their  pcrc^n.:! 
belongings.  Those  with  injuries  receive  medical  care 
alongside  cur  own  men. 

The  of fleers  are  quickly  separated  from  the  enlisted 
me...  Although  officers  frequently  try  to  conceal  them¬ 
selves  as  ordinary  soldiers,  their  own  men  invariably 
pei"t  them  out  to  us  sooner  or  later.  The  junior  officers 
»  *1  >'o  H-.^sgated  from  their  superiors  and  reoeive 

di.ierent  form*  of  poltt’aal  i«-»Hucation,  since  thsy 
respond  to  re-education  rjoro  readily  chan  the  generals. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  junior  officers  were 
sent  hack  to  the  KMT  areas  after  two  to  three  months  of 
training  if  they  wished  to  leave  then.  .Thile  these 
officer*,  who  com*  largely  from  the  upp*,r  class**,  could 
not  become  revolutionaries  in  such  a  brief  tine,  this 
period  was  sufficient  to  make  them  politically  neutral. 
Tuoh  parsons  weie  no  longer  willing  to  risk  their  lives 
for  a  lost  cause,  they  usually  surrendered  promptly 
at  their  n*jtl  contact  with  our  fjrces. 

life  have  never  had  prisoner- ct'-wsr  .'.'.ups  for  ordinary 
soldiers.  At  most,  if  thsir  numbers  ore  ^rsat,  they 
are  sent  to  a  rear  area  assembly  contra.  Aftsr  e  few 
lectures  on  i.he  nature  of  Chinu'j  revolution,  followed 
by  small-group  discussions,  thsy  are  encour'-’^d  xo  hold 
Accusation  Meetings  at  which  they  rslate  their  past 
sufferings  under  the  *"ST  rul ; ,  beta  in  the  army  and 
before  conscript!  on.  After  sev.ra1  of  *u<.h  Aoovsation 
Meetings,  about  four-fifths  of  ti  ..-o  3otdior«  Will 
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overthrow  the  reactionary  foro«s  that  hay*  oppress#*! 
then,  &ll  tfloir  lives. 


This  brief  period  is  alss  enough  to  show  the  prisoners 
how  entirely  different  a  people's  army  is  from  a  reaction¬ 
ary  army.  They  are  first  ;mprei.usd  by  the  democratic 
unity  eTistir.«r  h,. tween  o’>r  >rs  f.i  figkt^i-c,  who 

live  like  members  of  one  largo  family,  sharing  the  same 
food  and  living  conditions,  ^hey  are  also  impressed  by 
the  harmonious  relations  between  the  army  and  the  civilians, 
an  astonishing  thing  for  ■CiiT  soldiir*  oho  aave  previously 
received  only  curses*  from  the  peasantry  whom  they  robbed 
end  oppressor. 

These  arc  some  of  the  reason-'  ?.Ly  *ch  trnnandoua 
numbers  of  KIT  aoldiern  joined  the  H  so  enthusiastically. 
Thia  i3  also  why  cowardly  fighters  ttrnui  so  rapidly 
into  brave  warrio-e .  Many  of  them  ever  made  so  much 
political  progress  chat  they  have  been  acoepted  into  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  or  the  Eemocrstic  Youth  Leagut  . 

Quite  =.  .aw  -jttiined  the  rank  of  junior  officers.  Many 
others  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  rmvc’utionary 
cause. 

These  liberated  soldiers,  as  these  captives  are 
customarily  called,  constituted  a  steady  supply  of 
reinforcements  for  our  PLA  ranks.  And,  I  should  like 
to  emphasize,  we  have  found  no  difference  between  the 
revolutionary  potenti»li*ies  of  such  liberated  3oldLi*ra 
a’  i  j t  CL.-  — lur.teers  who  joined  our  army  in  the  Liber¬ 
al  .  Av  *a>. 

Why  is  thie  so?  The  war  w#  are  fighting  is  a 
rlgnteous  struggle  against  armed  ranction.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  enemy’s  arv.y  have  been  recruited  largely 
from  the  exploited  olssses.  They  have  rothing  to  fight 
for  but  the  chains  that  already  weigh  heavily  on  their 
neoke.  One*  inside  the  KKT  army,  the  maltreatment  they 
ri  .ivn  teaches  .hem  new  is>>i.b'«  of  misery.  Cinder  such 
circumstances,  iv  is  very  easy  frr  thorn  to  come  over 
to  the  people's  side  and  many  eve  i  turn  their  guns  against 
their  commanders  on  the  bat+Jef  <■  Id. 

Our  policy  towards  prisoner!  is  an  inherent  part  of 
a  revolutionary  people's  array,  cr.s  of  the  many  features 
which  distinguishes  a  peasants'  und  workers’  army  from 
the  armies  of  the  exploiting  ol'.sr-es.  The  correotneer 
of  this  policy  has  beer,  confirmed  by  sore  than  twenty 
years  of  combat  experience,  ‘-/itn-mt  such  a  polioy,  the 
PLA  could  not  have  so  swiftly  achieved  its  great  revolu¬ 
tionary  victorias  ef  today. 
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The"Lenier.t  Policy"  au  USA?  PC.'  Enco-  nterod  It 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  actual  experiences  of  American 
PO'.Vs  in  Chinese  camps  in  Korea  were  considerably  at  variance  with  the 
idyll  which  a  literal  interpretation  of  the"b’r.i5nt  Policy"  ao. 
depicted  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Yet,  lather  than  react  with  surprise 
to  those  many  instances  in  Korea  which  accorded  »ith  a  literal  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  "Lenient  Policy,"  it  seems  more  profitable  to  determine 
here  how  and  why  the  actual  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Korea 
deviated  from  it. 

Americans  captured  by  Chinese  troops  generally  encountered  the 
"Lenient  Policy"  from  tne  moment  of  capture.  Ir.  almost  all  instances, 
troop  element?:  wh.>  captured  Americans  (or  who  received  them  from  North 
Korean  civilian*  nr  military  police)  behaved  as  if  they  had  beer, 
thoroughly  ijotrir.,;ted  with  the  "Lenient  Policy. !•  More  frequently 
than  not,  these  elements  interpreted  the  policy  quite  literally.  While 
generally  the  captive  was  discomfited  by  being  the  object  of  much  staring 
and  curiosity  he  usually  was  aot  otherwise  subjected  to  indignities  or 
mi3treatmer_  oy  capturing  -roops  (although  many  were  later  victims  of 
atrocities).  The  captcrs  were  generally  po.ite,  if  not  friendly.  Almost 
invariably,  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to  r.6  :p  most  -  his  porsonal  equip¬ 
ment.  flhon  items  of  equipment  were  taker,  from  him,  his  "permission" 
would  frequently  be  asked  and  receipts  gri-rcn  for  items  confiscated. 
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Many  encountered  the  words  oi'  the  "i,onient.  Policy",  as  well  as  these 
kinds  of  deeds,  at  the  se.ment  of  oapture.  Capturing  troops  would  assure 
the  prisoner  that  he  would  no*  b<*  herronl;  that  he  would  be  .  unt  to  a 
camp  where  prisoners  just  played  £j;.i,,o:',  read,  and  studied;  that  he  would, 
probably  be  rolenaed  to  his  own  force.;  after  a  short  time;  all  of  this 
it  was  explained,  wee  part  of  the  "lenient.  Policy"  toward  prisoners  of 
war  of  their  leader.  Comrade  uao. 

Continuously  through  his  captivity,  the  prisoner  heard  the  worde 
of  the  "Lenient  Policy"  again  and  again,  laost  pr< sonars  found  consider¬ 
able  discrepancy  between  the  words  and  the  actions,  however.  A.  cording 
to  Schein  (251) » 


"Shortly  ad  ter  capture  the  sen  wore  .oar chad  north  in 
groups  of  varying  sizes  and  were  confined  iu  temporary 
camps  for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months.  During  this 
period  the  men  experienced  extreme  privation  and 
phy?i'al  hardships:  food  was  ucarce  and  unfamiliar , 
medical  care  cr  consideration  for  the  siek  aad  wounded 
was  a ‘  ;o * •  -er.exiBtent  and  clothing  and  ahelter  were 
inar.  ,uai~  against  the  severe  winter  weather.  The  PCWs 
-eve  told,  however,  that  they  wer.-*  getting  exactly  the 
a.-e  treatment  as  the  average  Chinese  foot  soldier,  and 
supply  shortages  were  always  blamed  on  OH  air  activity. 

These  great  physical  hardships  served  to  aake  the 
prospect  of  any  improvement  in  conditions  s  powerful 
inducement..  ’.7e  cannot  Judge  whether  the  Chinese  delib¬ 
erately  manipulated  hardship  in  order  to  increase 
collaboration,  but  it  is  clear  what  this  wee  its  effect. 
The  PChVs  experienced  many  disappointments  in  this  early 
period,  expeoting  an  improvement  :  1  conditions  and 
seldom  finding  it.  Instead  they  c' ien  discovered  a 
deterioration  of  conditions.  Wot  until  the  sen  reached 
the  permanent  camp  was  there  a  moru  adequate  supply  of 
food,  medioal  care,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Another  factor  which  led  some  r..an  to  eeek  solution 
in  collaborating  or  at  least  prsuisposed  thee  to  listening 
to  communist  indoctrinai. .on  attempts  was  the  over¬ 
riding  fear  of  nonrepatriation  the i  plagued  eost  of  them. 
The  "Mnese  linked  early  repatriation  with  the  coopers* 
tiveness  ox  the  row.  r  iate  repatriation  or  non- 
repatriation  with  exes  ;ive  recalcitrance  os  the  prrt 
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of  the  P0i7.  The  creation  of  this  kind  of  atmosphere 
and  the  eliciting  of  collaboration  were  a  del  by  the 
fact  that  threats  and  promisee  were  always  linked  to 
streng  feelings  present  in  the  men.  In  particular, 
the  intellectual  appeal  to  p»ace  was  linked  to  an  al¬ 
ready  existing  discontent  witn  fighting  for  an  uncioar 
cause  on  foreign  noil . " 

19.  The  "lenient  Policy"  -ind  then.’ar  criminal" 

5:any  of  the  Americans .part :cularly  officers  and  Air  Force 
personnel  of  all  ranks,  encountered  a  version  of  the  "lenient  Policy"  in 
which  it  was  not  automatically  applied  ro  them.  This  version  was  encoun¬ 
tered  by  practically  all  of  those  accused  of  "participation  in  bacterio¬ 
logical  warfare."  It  -.vas  "e»pl«ined"  that  the  captive  "was  not  really  a 
POvV,  but  actually  a  w._.-  criminal."  Ha  was  conaidei »d  «  "war  criminal" 
because  of  his  "participation  in  bacteriological  warfare,"  his"vioiation 
of  the  frontiers  of  tie  People's  Republic,"  his  "espionage  aotivity," 
or  simply  becuse  "he  had  engaged  in  imperialistic  war  against  the  Korean 
people." 

"C-  ...  oy  sincerely  repenting  your  crimes,"  these  PCM  were  told, 
"can  you  gain  the  forgiveness  of  the  people  and  be  treated  as  a  POW 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  "lenient  Policy." 

3vidonce  of  "repentence"  entitling  the  "war  criminal"  to  PC** 
status  coui-  .jean  any  nutate:.’  of  thir.50  in  terms  of  concrete  acts.  In 
the  a’nds  of  the  Common’ at  interrogators  or,  as  come  were  called, 

"inr- ‘-Victors thi3  meant  not  only  various  icto  nf  ullaboration  but 
also  tue  uniquely  Chinese  Communist  concep'  of  "ioird  reform."  The 
POS  was  told  that  he  would  nave  to  show  time  he  had ‘the  correct  ittitude . ■' 
Thus,  an  act,  such  as  completing  a  "corf ass ‘on"  for  thoae  accused  of 
"bacteriological  warfare,"  was  demandel  a-  '  demonstration  that  they  hud 
"sincerely  repented."  The  ''ou.uiession,"  .0  be  acceptable,  had  to  oontain 
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expressions  of  remorse,  ’seli'-critioiso,"  and  usually  castigation  of 
tha  "warmongers. "  But,  as  noat  of  tho  "confessors"  learned,  this  com¬ 
pliance  Itself  was  not  sufficient  to  demonstrate  tee  "cuiufO  ti.«*s  of 
their  attitude  Their  hopes  that  the;-’  would  be  released  fvom  isolation 
and  sent  to  a  PC’/  camp  now  that  thay  Lai  done  their  captor's  bidding 
generally  proved  unfounded.  Demands  for  demonstrations  of  thair 
repentance  and  for  a  more  thorough  "reforming  of  the4n  thoughts"  war# 
apt  to  continue  (^d) . 

There  were  frequent  instances,  during  th»  course  ox  hostilities, 
of  prisoners  who  were  told  that  they  had  been  "forgiven  for  their  orinea" 
and  would  he  son:  to  Aguiar  PC?  ca'ipa,  apparsn.l>  e.1  iheut  any  specif io 
manifestation  of  "repentance"  on  their  part.  Tn  the  cases  of  those 
accused  of  "bacteriolugical  warfare"  participation  (both  those  who 
"conf eased"  end  those  who  refused) :  the  "war  criminal"  and  "Lenient 
Polioy"  fiction?  wore  carried  through  to  the  time  immediately  preceding 
their  repat,  Cion.  At  this  tine,  elaborate  formal  'trials"  wer«  con¬ 
ducted  at  which  the  accused  were  "forgiven  for  their  crimes"  and  granted 
repatriation  in  accordance  with  ths  "Lenient  Poliey#» 

As  well  they  might  have  been,  almost  all  P07  were  thoroughly 
perplexed  t  ..his  triad  of  Chinese  Ossuntst  terms:  "Lenient  Polioy," 

"War  "riminal , "  and"Correot  Attitude"  (or  "Thought  Reform")-  The  latter 
two  •nuhasea  in  Chinese  Practice  also  re^ro:  anted  •  wthi..g  of  a  departure 
fvom  the  accounts  of  their  policy  as  reportedly  carried  out  in  previous 
conflicts.  ’.Thile  both  "indoctrination"  an-  "war  criminal"  chargee  had 
flourished  before,  there  were  both  quantitative  and  qualitative  differ- 
enoes  in  their  application  to  Korean  .'s r  pvi-sners. 
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rari  of  the  res* for  the  POV  heir.?  thoroughly  confusod  by 
the  inconsistencies  between  the  "Lenient  Policy"  und  thr.-.o  t.wn  other 
elements  appears  dun  to  the  probability  the*  their  captora  -ore  also 
confused;  i.e.,  that  ar.  adjustin'  var  only  gradually  being  worked  out 
between  older  ar.d  .tore  -ocer.t  elae.onte  of  Chinese  '“oreaunint  politioo- 
cilitary  doctrine. 

The  "Lenient  Policy  "  as  frequently  eninc ... tv  a  by  Ctineee 
Communist  leaders,  had  become  a  n-.cc-.'nary  l'ist  re  ir.  Chinese  Communist 
military  doctrine  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  /ar.  Other 
developments  in  doctrine,  and  the  specific  characteristics  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  Ko-~e_n  .'sr  itself,  however,  cads  fer  modifications  of  its 
application.  Fir*t  of  a'l,  the  "» <*r  orimir.ai”  concept  became  a  major 
tool  of  Communist  propaganda  throughout  the  Communist  world  during  the 
later  stages  jf  '.’/or Id  Var  II.  An  indication  of  its  dominance  in  later 
Chinese  affai-s  ir  the  fact  that  ir.  the  post-.orld  Var  II  pariod,  "Punish 
the  war  criminals''  was  cade  the  first  of  Lo  ?3e-Tung's  demands  for 
conducting  peace  negotiations  with  *06  'iankir.g  government.*  It  was  the 
legal  fiction  bo. r.g  uaed  by  the  Rur.cJanu  (although  apparently  not  by 
the  Ci.ir.esel  for  holding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ah  is  prisoners  who 
were  useful  in  forced  laborers  or  teuanical  specialists  long  after  the 
agreed  date  for  their  i epatriation.  1';:c  "war  criminal"  charge  waa  a 
particularly  useful  device  to  use  againc  ta»  L.-l  otates  and  its 
alllee  because  of  the  Allied  participation  setting  "war  crimes"  legal 
precedents  at  the  close  of  World  Var  II. 


Ir.  Red  China,  the  "var  criminal  concept  had  to  be  applied  after 


the  Civil  -r-  in  accordance  with  realls'.ic  .  -ands  of  consolidating  the 

*  liac  ?CC-7u*.g,  "C*  ®  leu.*-..*  V  vf  : vu.  i  «i.  i  Zi :  i'U  .  loii  ,  *  i.vi.A  duupaiuu. 


January  14,  1949- 
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nation.  The  stated  policy  ir  this  regard  wasi  "On  this  •-[un  ■>: .o:  .  we 
must  observe  tho  policy  of  combining  suppression  with  leniency,  that  is, 
the  policy  of  punishing  the  principaJ  culprits  but  not  those  forced  to 
become  accomplices,  and  of  rewarding  those  who  have  later  rendered 
meritorious  service."*  Ir.  the  Korean  War  U3AF  personnel  were  oaugnt 
in  "adjustments"  of  the  "Lenient  Policy"  to  accord  with  the  exploitation 
of  "war  criminal"  propaganda. 

The  experiences  of  Korean  ..'ar  TO'.','  also  d  fferet  from  those  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Civil  War  prisoners  because  of  another  aspect  of 
the  Communists’  modes  of  consolidating  their  victory  in  the  Civil  War. 
This  was  the  extension  of  the  application  of  "thought  reform."  whiuh 
originally  had  relevance  only  to  the  Party  and  the  Bed  Army,  to  the 
population  as  a  whole.**  Many  of  the  bewildering  demands  for  "reforming 
your  though  "adopting  the  correct  attitude"  which  POW  encountered 

wer«  merely  a-  'Cation  to  them  of  demands  that  the  Chinese  Communists 

placed  on  overyone  under  their  control  —  *he  population  of  China. 

For  the 'feast  reactionary,"  tne  pressure  for  "thought  reform”  was  all 
the  more  intensive. 

The  American  prisoners,  particularly  Air  Force  personnel  and 

officers  in  segregated  situai  ions,  encounteied  a  considerably  more 

coere.ve  and  punitive  atmosphere  than  that  described  in  reports  of 

Chinese  Communist  treatment  of  their  Civil  V.vu  anu  Japanese  War  prisoners. 

*  Mao  Tse-Tung,  "Report  to  the  Third  Plenary  session  of  the  7th  Central 
Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party, "  June  6,  1950. 

**For  a  discussion  of  the  nature ,  development  and  extension  of  the 
"thought-reform"  or  "study"  'u.-.ent,  :;ee  T.  C.  Yu,  The  Strategy  and 
Tactics  of  Chinese  Communist  Propaganda,  Mxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.? 
Human  Rosc.-rcea  Research  Institute,  (7 1 ' ui^s  in  Chinese  Comifnism , 

Ceriua  II,  iio.  j;,  Cn.  til. 
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Other  deviation*  of  practice  during  the  Korean  'Aar  were  also 
marked.*  Thu* ,  prisoner-of-war  camps  on  more  or  lea*  orthodox  line* 
were  eventually  established  by  tho  Chinese,  counter  to  their  doctrine 
of  net  interning  POWs  in  special ,  barbod-wiro  enclosures. **  This  may 
have  been  due  partially  to  the  faw.  that  rc..r  bate  aroae  for  Chinese 
operations  in  Korea  wore  located  in  Chir.a  and  tho  Chinese  wished  to 
evoid  the  involvement  of  Chinese  territory  in  mass  r«»wal*  of  prisoners 
to  these  areas.  Another  reason,  ..nd  perh^,,-  tl  nnjor  ons,  appears  to 
have  been  tha  greater  recalcitrance  and  lower  ttsimilativeness  of 
Americans,  as  contrasted  with  Chinees  and  Japmos?  prisoners  who  had 
figured  in  the  inrw.t.ve  experience  of  the  Chinese  in  prisoner  handling. 
During  the  earliest  period  cf  Chinese  involvement  in  tha  war,  the  great 
fluidity  of  tho  battle  situation  preontsd  logistlcol  and  security  demands 
which  made  literal  application  of  tho  traditional  '  L.nient  Policy" 
to  JL-nerioans  trtV-.jible. 

At  ta.  stgin-  ir"  rf  their  involve-' nt  in  the  var ,  the  Chinese 
Cosnuniet*  *t 'amp tad  tir'r  hitherto  usual  prooadtue  of  inteneive  indoc¬ 
trination,  followed  by  M,e  r«l:-.fr>  c,t  the  front  of  POWs.  Only  about  300 
of  the  American  prisoners  experieVJCd  on  ini cs trination  camp  olosely 
approximat  r.g  tha  model  described  in  the.  description*  cf  earlier  Chinese 
Cosw-nlat  prc.otic.is.  hrwer.  ir.  Tbis  {•  r  ’*t>  —  250  Arr.y  par  Bonne  1  and 
45  Marines  —  wore  hold  c.t  r.  c-rp  cii?.-d  by  'hi  prisoners  "Peaceful 

Valley"  because  of  its  contract  with  tb'-iv  •.■"rliar  c-ptivity  experiences 
•foie  following  discu;3ion  i.  t  .sol  cr.  vnu.  llish'd  ' n*»rs  of  AJRDC  Task 

77313-  * 

••Apparently  unepraf-ji  tavl-  al  *  .  .n'ii.ir  •  r.-.  ico-nrs  in  barbed  wire 
enclosures,  the  Chinese  occasionally  *ald  ‘h*  Americans  that  the 
fences  wer^  then  t<-  ;  *  >o  :  •..13  -he..  .  L.r-.sj  v;lo  mignt  b<-  hostile. 
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and  ir.  apparent  mockery  of  th«  peace  slogans  of  the  Chinese .  At 
"Peaceful  Valley"  during  its  10  month  existence,  the  mortality  was 
lesa  than  10  per  cent,  aa  contrasted  with  ratea  of  40  per  cent  . and 
more  which  characterized  too  other  major  cnmp3  in  Korea  during  the  same 
period.  In  »'ny  1951  -  19  Americans  from  this  camf  were  loaded  down 
with  propaganda  materials  and  released  at  the  front.  The  practice  of 
returning  prisoners  to  their  own  lines  after  intensive  indoctrination 
was  abandoned  after  thio  "Peaceful  Valley'*  me  .ant.  Compulsory 
indoctrination  sessions  for  United  Kations  prisoners  wore  eventually 
abandoned  altogether  at.  other  camps  although  such  sessions  were  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  ''voinr.tu./"  bad  is . 

There  wac  no  attempt  at  incorporation  cf  Americans  into  Chinese 
(or  North  Korean)  forces.  Also,  the  types  of  collaborative  activity  to 
which  American  prisoners  were  put  did  not  depend  nearly  as  muoh  upon 
responsibilitv  i.mi  initiative  of  the  prisoner  as  did  those  tasks  for 
which  ChinOwt  and  3  -.paneae  prisoners  had  been  utilized. 

Although  come  prisoners  were  tuld  at  tho  time  of  capture  that 
they  would  have  the  opportunity  to  hecome  members  of  the  "People's 
Army»"  thio  "opportunity"  was  nc/er  seriously  suggested  in  an  offioial 
way,  insof  <  as  is  known.  Indeed,  th»  major  issue  whioh  stalled  the 
conclusion  of  an  armistice  for  such  a  long  period  was  the  Chinese 
iniis'.er.ce  on  the  principle  of  universal  i  epttr’»'  _jr.  of  prisoners  — 
a  principle  directly  counter  to  their  prsvic-m  prisoner  doctrine  (£0J) . 
Much  cf  the  shift  of  emphasis  ir.  Cbiness  treatment  and  doctrine  regarding 
prisoners  thay  held  was  a  rearnn-ie  or  their  part  to  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented  them  by  ths  defection  of  member?  uf  -heir  own  forces  who  were 
be Id  by  the  United  Nations. 
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Communist  doctrine  of  war  has  man;  residues  of  the  revolutionary 
era  of  Communism.  The  closer  in  lime  to  the  revolutionary  epoch,  the 
greater  has  been  the  carry-over  of  the  social  revolutionary  thanking 
in  the  military  policies  pursued.  Thu  appears  true  of  prisoner-of- 
war  doctrine  as  well  as  othei  mat '.ere.  In  recent  engagements  with 
Western  forces,  the  pri:  oner  practices  of  V-etaiinh  (44?)  and  Malayan 
(234)  guerrillas  acp;-ar3  to  have-  involved  the  closer*'  approximation  to 
a  complete  subordination  of  otner  requirements  id  concepts  to  those 
given  by  the  revolutionary  ideolo^ty.  Chinese  Communist  praoticee  during 
the  Korean  War  vere  much  mors  radical  than  those  followed  by  tbs 
Buseiana  in  7oj  Id  Tar-  11,  but  uoariierp'oly  less  ''ram cal”  than  was  true 
of  Chinese  Communist  nrisen'-r-of-var  policy  during  the  Civil  7ar  m 
China  and  in  the  3 ini— Japanese  7ar. 

1 9 •  Come  Possi bio  Implications  for  iiilitary  Training 

The  major  complaint  of  American  prisoners  captured  during  the  / 
Korean  '.7a r  1  •  a*.  sui merited  as-*  "%?  were  not  told  what  to  expeot.  ” 

The  moat  iroquent  type  of  recommendation  they  have  p,iven  for  preparing 
military  personnel  for  tb9  event  of  capture  is  that  soldiers  be  given 
some  knowledge  of  what  life  in  captivity  may  te  like  (41.  43  .  343  .  346) . 

In  t  ...  present  paper,  ;u3t  a  few  of  the  general  and  apeoifio 
cultural  traditions  hove  been  sketched  which  may  contribute  to  shaping 
the  "r-.— capture  imagosi  ct  how  the  man  who  oeeone*  oaptiva  will  ta 
tvea;ei  and  of  how  he  should  act.  The  dlaoresion  her*  r.ay  give  some 
Irdice’-ior.  of  the  many  elements  of  tne  con  .cut  or  prisoner  roles  that 
can  stem  from  these  varied  historical  »nd  cultural  sources  and  of  the 
inoongruenoe  of  many  of  these  elements. 
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73i«  possibilities  ter  organised  action  of  prisoners  and  captor 
p«rsonn«i  are  only  broadly  defined  anti  circumscribed  by  these  cultural 
sources,  as  rich  and  complex  as  they  may  be.  Further  elaboration 
of  these  roles  takes  place  through  *ie  interaction  of  the  participants 
in  the  situation  itself. 

The  many  cultural  ar.d  situational  sources  of  role  definitions 
of  the  captive  subject  him  inevitably  to  various  form,  of  what  might 
be  termed  "role  pathology,'  including  ambiguity  ar  .  conflict  in  his 
own  definitions  of  his  rola  and  in  the  interrelations  of  his  own  con¬ 
ceptions  with  those  of  fallow  prisoners  and  the  captor.  These  r°« 
difficulties  constitute  a  source  of  stress  for  the  captive  which  is 
frequently  commensurate  with  the  stresses  of  his  privational  environment. 
The  frequency  with  which  former  prisoners  rate  "not  knowing  what  to 
expect"  as  a  sijor  difficulty  they  experienced  in  coping  with  captivity 
is  interpreted  ».e  reflecting  such  role  stresses. 

Training  in  ’r.'ia t  to  expect"  that  fcmiC’-  prisoners  reoommend 
could  only  begin  *a  sketch  toe  myriad  of  role  possibilities  and  con¬ 
tingencies  set  by  the  many  relevant  aspects  of  the  cultures  of  captives 
and  captors.  3uch  training,  however,  car.  probably  broaden  greatly 
the  range  of  .csssibt  lities  for  action  of  thuoe  who  may  become  prisoners 
by  increasing  the  way3  ir.  which  they  can  conceive  of  themselves  in  their 
situation.  ?-e-Xorean  "ar  documents  on  Chinese  Cux..unist  prisoner-of- 
war  practices  indicates,  fur  therrsore,  that  bases  existed  for  predicting 
these  aspects  of  their  treatment  of  FO Vs  the*  departed  -cst  frees 
prevalent  preconceptions.  Had  t'-  's  knowledge  beer?  incorporated  in 
training,  it  would  have  eliminated  much  of  i  .  " 


shock  of  the  unexpected' 


for  those  who  ware  trken  prisoner. 


For  military  training,  for  the  event  of  capiurje,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  military  roles  to  other  role  demands  confronting  the  war 
prisoner  requires  consideration.  Action  by  prisoners  of  war  in 
acoordance  with  ultimate  norms  of  patriotic,  heroic  loyalty  may 
involve  role  conceptions  not  congruent  with  conventional  military  ones. 

Given  the  infeasibility  oi  detailed  predic- ion  and  specifica¬ 
tion  of  viable  roles  for  the  individual  in  the  e’  ;nt  cf  capture  in 
some  future  conflict,  it  ic  bcliovcd  that  effective  general  training 
and  indoctrination  for  such  an  event  would  be  difficult  to  devise. 

Such  training  and  indoctrination  as  is  given  shoo'd  recognize  the 

! 

need  that  will  generally  to  experienced  for  acting  and  improvising 

j 

in  situations  of  high  smbiguity  and  confliot. 

Hisvoriually ,  the  fates  of  prisoners  have  depended  to  a  signi¬ 
ficant  extent  or.  **'»ir  individual  and  group  efforts  to  cope  with  priva¬ 
tion  and  resist  exploitation.  Their  fates  have  in  far  greater  measure 

i 

been  dependent  upon  the  constraint  of  cp.ptor  tendencies  toward  rational- 

| 

istic  exploitation  and  nor.-ratior.al  malevolence  by  cultural  doctrines 

I 

regarding  the  status  of  the  prisoner.  Training  and  indoctrination 

1 

to  be  realistic  must  be  cognizant  of  the  attentuation  of  these  constraints 

| 

in  resent  years.  The  perils  of  captivity  will  oe  increased,  however, 
if  tneae  measures  contribute  toward  further  at tent -ation  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional,  legal  and  humanitarian  doctrines  that  are  accepted  as  the 
"normal"  bases  for  defining  the  role  of  ti>a  captive.  In  particular, 
it  would  appear  important  to  pr-tect  the  jinoiple  that  manipulative 
political  o-'eloitation  of  prisoners,  ao  we'.'  as  their  neglect  and 
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mistreatment,  is  unprincipled.  Parsons  subject  to  o*ptvr->  ah'1  -’Id  be 
prepared  to  aspect  each  of  these  hinds  of  treatment ,  alone  or  in 
combination.  "Expected"  in  tho  predictive  sense  should  not  bo  allowed 
to  become  confused  with  "expected"  >n  the  normative  sense,  n "rover. 
Outrage  should  continue  to  be  defined  aa  thu  appropriate  reaction 
to  illegal  exploitation,  neglect  or  mistreatment. 
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